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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
DIET, AND DIETETIC EXPERIMENTS. 

NY scheme of sanitary living which failed to include dietetics 
would be incomplete. While the subject is too large to be 
treated adequately in the space here allotted, a few points for 
guidance may be indicated. In a recent conversation with an em- 
inent medical man of this city he stated to me that twenty-five 
years ago his preceptor, the celebrated Dunglison, said that diet, 
in the hands of an intelligent physician, was one of the most pow- 
erful agencies in the treatment of disease, and that by its use he 
could largely control both physical and mental conditions. In 
fact, therapeutic dietetics receive the constant attention of the 
scientists of the .present day, while the general public are gradu- 
ally acquiring sensible opinions bearing on the subject. Now, in- 
stead of regarding hunger as a rather unworthy physical appetite, 
it is esteemed the natural indicatiou that the system has so far 
exhausted its sources of supply for vital regeneration as to demand 
renewal in the form of nutriment. Persons most free from any 
gross inclination to extreme physical indulgence acknowledge the 

beneficent tendencies of hunger. 
During any seasonal transition there is a marked variation in 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Recertion Torerte. Fig. 4—Youne 


For description see Supplement. 


Fies. 1-5.—YOUNG LADIES’ DRESSES. 


the demands of the system for nutriment, and in nominally healthy 
conditions this variability of appetite should be the guide in the 
choice of diet. Nature settles the question to a certain extent by 
yielding a succession of esculents, which reach their prime at the 
season when the system seems to demand their use. Of course 
the local food products are here referred to. Owing to the differ- 
ence in climate in the extreme sections of this country, and the 
rapid transportation facilities, the fruits and vegetables arrive in 
most large cities considerably in advance of the local season, but 
they are not always in good condition. It should, therefore, al 
ways be remembered that fruit or vegetables wilted, overripe, or 
decayed are almost sure to occasion intestinal disorders. Any 
such physical derangement should receive immediate attention. 
Both fruit and vegetables should be gathered for the table at that 
hour of the day when they seem most fresh and crisp. In the 
early morning they are in the best condition, and if plucked then, 
and kept in a cool, dark place, most varieties will remain in @ fair 
state of preservation for several days. Salad plants, green pease, 
green corn, and the seed berries are the most notable ex:eptions ; 
however, even these perishable foods can be kept fresh some little 
time as follows: when the fruit is freshly gathered remove all 
bruised or overripe specimens, and put the remainder in a cool, 
dark, airy place, free from dampness; heat and moisture hasten 
its decay; the succulent vegetables are best preserved in a cold 





For description see Supplement. 





Lapy’s Batt Dress. Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s Dinner Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


It is poss 


s, two or 


moist place, sheltered from light and ait 

lettuce, the most perishable of all vegetable 
the midst of summer by proceeding as follows: first wash it thor 
oughly, free it from all decayed and broken leaves, wrap it lightly 
in a soft cloth saturated with cold water, and 
the ice; or, after wrapping it in the wet cloth 


ible to keep 
three days in 


iy it directly upon 
, inclose it in a paste- 


board box, wrap the box in thick paper so as to exclude the aiv, 
and place the box in a cool, dark closet, or in the cellar; twice a 
day, morning and evening, all the decaved leaves should be re- 


moved, and the cloth saturated with cold water 

As in hot climates physical vigor can be maintained by the use 
of vegetable food, so in the hot season it largely answers the de 
mands of the system. The mere fact of its abundance would not 
decide its consumption ; while meat is just as abundant in sum- 
mer as at other seasons of the year, and sometimes cheaper, we 
habitually use less of it than in winter, and instinctively we choose 
the lighter and more digestible kinds, such as poultry and mutton, 
in preference to beef and pork; the last-named meat should be 
avoided in hot weather, unless a little of it is used as a relish in 
the form of ham or bacon. On the other hand, the juiey fruits 
and succulent vegetables furnish valuable mineral elements, in ad 
dition to their cooling juices. The system craves more water in 
summer than in winter to supply the moisture lost by evaporation 
and through the medium of the secretions, and fruit and vegetables 
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supply it largely. The typical autumn fruit, the 
grape, furnishes, in addition to its refreshing 
juices, many alterative mineral elements and val- 
uable nutritive properties. It is undoubtedly the 
safest food to use when a radical change of diet 
is desired. Any absolute change of diet should 
not be undertaken without the advice of one’s 
family physician, While a radical difference in 
nutritive elements may desirable in some 
chronic diseases for the purpose of changing en- 
tirely the state of the blood, its effeéts are too 
marked to be encountered without medical su- 
pervision. 

Regarding such dietetic experiment one is apt 
to reason from a personal point. In the persist- 
ent use of one kind of food the system seems to 
give notice of a deficiency. No matter how abun- 
dant the restricted diet, there is felt a sense of 
physical non-satisfaction which can not be ac- 
counted for unless we suppose that the organism 
instinetively demands variety as well as abun- 
dance. For instance, at the suggestion of one of 
my medical friends, and with the view to secure 
u ‘supe rabundance of the tonic and stimulating 
elements of food, a trial was made of the exclu- 
sive meat diet now being taken by many invalids, 
the sole beverage being hot water ; the quantity of 
nutriment consumed was excessive as compared 
with the usual fare. Personally there was no 
sensation of hunger, for reasons, but the thirst 
was annoving from the first, because the nausea- 
ting effect of the hot water prevented the use of 
the prescribed allowance. The physician who 
shared the experiment remarked, as we left the 
table the first day, that while he had eaten all 


be 





the meat he could take, and drank freely of hot 


water, he had a decided sense of dissatisfaction, 
and thought he would go to sleep; I was so 
conscious of nervous irritation from thirst that I 
thought it wise to go out under the trees to suf- 
fer and try to be strong. These feelings intensi- 
fied during several days to a tormenting degree, 
and the experiment was then abandoned, A mu- 
tual friend with whom this experience was dis- 
cussed said that in her case there was no sense 
of hunger and no suffering from thirst, but that 
a week of the meat diet made her so irritable 
that she desisted, in the interests of the “ sweet- 
ness and light” of social amenities. The cause 
in this instance was probably stimulation to the 
degree of nervous irritability. Others say that 
after some temporary inconvenience they re-es- 
tablish their health by such a regimen. 

Dr. E. A. Parkes found, experimenting with 

healthy men, that a diet of lean meat and bread 
in two or three days produced indigestion and 
general depression, which yielded directly starch 
and butter were added to the food. A non-nitro- 
genous diet of arrowroot, sugar, and butter satis- 
fied hunger, and did not appreciably lower vital- 
ity, but did reduce the power of the heart. These 
few instances will show the necessity for precau- 
tion in all alterations of diet. 
( While in normal health the application of die- 
tetic theories may be absolute, they are perforce 
subservient to the varying conditions of illness. 
Sometimes the patient really can not receive the 
nourishment indicated by the doctor, not alone 
from the deficiency of appetite common to sick- 
ness, but from some morbid condition which may 
éntaii the physical impossibility to assimilate food 
or even to ingest it. The repulsion of food by 
the system is sometimes so positive that it acts 
upon the muscles concerned in deglutition so far 
as to prevent the slightest ingestion of nutriment; 
the mechanical action of swallowing can not be 
performed, even though the will may consent to 
it. In such cases nutrient enermata should be em- 
ployed, together with the anointing of the skin 
with olive-oil, and if possible the use of nutritive 
baths, as specified in the article on “ Medicinal 
Baths” already published in the Bazar. 
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A new Serial Story of thrilling interest, entitled 
“THE MAN SHE CARED FOR,” 
by the popular novelist F. W. Rosinson, author of 
* Hands of Justice,’ “ Coward Conscience,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” etc., will be begun 
in the next number of Hanver’s Bazar. 


(™ A Suppeiement is issued gratuitously with 
Harper’s Wrrkiy Sor October 27, containing 
illustrations from the National Horse Show at 
Madison Square Garden. 


FORBIDD 


EN LORE. 

A FANCIFUL theorist has lately been 
4% concerning himself with the curious 
properties of the color white—if that may be 
called a color which holds all colors—chiefly 
looking at. the very ancient idea of its om- 
inous character to those who have much to 
do with it, and, in particular, of its fateful 
influence on certain royal houses, especially 
that of England, in accordance with an old 
prophecy of MERLIN. And although we will 
not forswear the wearing of white, or the 
use of it in clothes or conscience, in conse- 
quence of any occult power it may have, we 
may find it interesting to glance a moment 
at what the matter has to say for itself. 

EDGAR Por takes up the same idea in his 
story of Arthur Gordon Pym, where the 
navigators in antarctic seas arrive among a 
people who hold white in the greatest hor- 





ror; and the White Lady of Avenel—an ex- 
ample of the white mist of which every 
ghost is fashioned in the haunted fancy— 
sarries on the parable. 

MERLIN’s prophecy, however, is supposed 
to refer to the invasion of the British Islands 
by the pale Saxons, whose token was the 
White Horse. Yet it is a remarkable fact 
that it is possible te trace much connection 
with this forbidden color and the fate of 
certain royal personages, notable among 
whom was CHARLEs I., who seemed in him- 
self to meet the prophecy of the White 
King to which Dr Quincey refers, for this 
King at his coronation was clothed with 
white, the color in which sacrificial victims 
were anciently ‘clothed, there happening 
not to be enough purple velvet in London 
for his coronation robes and the usual para- 
phernalia of the throne, so that he himself 
wore white velvet instead, and he fulfilled 
the omen by being executed at Whitehall, 
or the White Palace of England, as those 
choose to style it who take interest in these 
omens. Earlier than his day, too, it was the 
White Rose that withered and fell before 
the good fortune of the Red Rose in the 
civil wars of the Roses. And still earlier, it 
was the White Ship in which, with a goodly 
company, went down at sea the young son 
of Henry I., who never thereafter was seen 
to smile. White, too, is the color of the un- 
lucky STuarts, it is alleged by the curious, 
andthe White Cockade of CHARLES EDWARD, 
the Pretender, led his followers and lovers 
only to disaster. So closely has this sort 
of observation been pursued, and so strong- 
ly has a belief in the fatalities of this tint 
of Pallida Mors become fixed, that it has 
even been made a basis for hiuting that 
when the Prince of Wales comes to the 
throne—distant be the day!—he shall be 
known as Epwarp VIL, and not on any 
account as ALBERT EDWARD, the name AL- 
BERT being of the unlucky derivation, and 
signifying white, in which case the Prince 





| of Wales might himself be that White King 





under whose reign the kingdom goes to 
destruction. That the name is an ill pos- 
session Prince ALBERT himself had occasion 
to feel, it is further hinted, in dying in the 
prime of life and pleasure, of strength and 
apparent good fortune. Other less loyal 
notionalists than these venture to wonder 
if the prophecy of MERLIN will be fulfilled 
till the ominous white comes to the ascend- 
ant and full force of its destructive power 
in ALBERT EDWarp’s being the last of the 
English monarchs, and the full glory of 
white enlightenment shines on the ruins of 
crown, sceptre, and throne. 

Nor is perfidious Albion, with her white 
cliffs, the only thing under observation to 
which the color of white is hostile and 
strangely full of dark influences; the White 
Lady of Berlin, the beautiful evil genius of 
the Prussian princes, the unrelenting foe of 
the house of HOHENZOLLERN, appearing by 
vague swift snatches, part sight, part gla- 
mour, part dream, before misfortune is to fall 
upon any of them—a figure weeping at the 
tragedy, weeping, too, that she is misunder- 
stood, and unified with the disaster which 
her warning would betray—iaving filled 
many a page of romance and history. While 
from the first BouRBON, with his snowy 
plume and lilied banners, who went down 
at length before the assassin, to the last, 
who represented in himself the white lilies 
of France, and had none to call him King, 
the race has known little but disaster. 

All these speculations have a sort of in- 
terest even for those too sensible to be affect- 
ed by them, but chiefly that of amused cn- 
riosity in seeing how much can be made of 
them, since it would seem that if there 
could be any meaning in this especial mat- 
ter, it would be black that would be the 
disastrous shade, the absence of all light, 
and not the very fullness of light and color 
itself, as white is. Trivial as the subject is, 
and all its kindred ones, there are those 
exercised enough about them to give por- 
tions of their lives to their study; al- 
though, for our own part, we fail to see how 
any with religious convictions can encour- 
age such idle thought or such a form of su- 
perstition as one giving occult and super- 
natural powers to hidden forces of the kind; 
and it is still more singular that those with- 
out religious conviction, denying the power 
of the Creator, should award any power, 
either for good or evil, to a dot of lustre, to 
a combination of the sun’s rays, either be- 
cause it incloses all colors or obliterates 
them. If they were really going to believe 
anything of such forbidden lore, they would 
have to question the beneficence, the diabol- 
ism, the beauty, or the ghastliness of the 
drifting and protecting snow of winter, the 
soft masses of the summer cloud, the foam 
of the water-fall and of the surf, the white 
hand and brow of beauty, and its eyelids, 
“ whereon a hundred graces sit.” 

Nevertheless, there is in most of us a vein 
in which the love of the marvellous is more 
or less prominent. We like to be led out 
into the mysterious, we welcome the unex- 





plainable, we look for startling solutions, 
we eagerly scan the small facts offered us 
for the sake of the possible thrill we may 
receive at their combination. Life under 
modern aspects has little mystery, and is 
apt to be dull with its routine of content- 
ment, and there is at least an entertaining 
moment to be found in the variation from 
logical thought that occurs with the idea 
that potent faculties lie dormant in the 
simplest things about us could we once 
learn their abracadabra, or commanding 
word, and mauipulate them at our will; and 
whether it be the evil sovereignty of white 
or of black, if by fathoming it we should 
come at last upon command of the crystalline 
force of the earth and stars, or the electric 
principle of life, we are unwilling to have 
the idlest manifestation of nature escape us, 
accepting nothing, judging everything, even 
to the folly of supposing CHARLES STUART 
lost his head because one day he put on a 
white cloak. 





“OUR CHILDREN’S BODIES.” 


VERY parent in the land should carefully 
read Mr. Wiettam Bratkie’s admirable ar- 
ticle, ‘Our Children’s Bodies,” in the current 
number of Harpger’s MaGazing, in which he for- 
cibly depicts the evil results arising from the lack 
of physical training in our public and private city 
schools, which graduate a crowd of puny, listless 
boys, with scarcely any promise of manhood about 
them, and weakly girls, “whose destiny is the 
shawl and the sofa, neuralgia, weak backs, and 
the varied forms of hysterics, that domestic de- 
mon which has produced untold discomfort in 
many a household, and, we are almost ready to 
say, as much unhappiness as the husband’s dram.” 
The remedy for this alarming state of affairs Mr. 
Bvaikte finds in gymnastic exercises, which he 
has described at greater length in an excellent 
little manual for school use, now in press, by 
Messrs. Harper & Broruers, entitled, Sound Bod- 
ies for our Boys and Girls, and also in longer 
play-hours, larger play-grounds, and the encour- 
agement of all kinds of healthful exercise. This 
is a lesson, indeed, which should be heeded by 
children of a larger growth. It would be a happy 
thing for the community if our present fancy for 
copying English fashions should extend to the 
active habits practiced by those robust islanders. 
The most daintily bred English woman thinks it 
essential to her health and pleasure, clad in suit- 
able and sensible attire, to tramp for miles every 
day, rain or shine, over hill and dale, while her 
American sister finds the walk of a few squares 
beyond her strength, betakes herself to a flat to 
avoid the fatigue of occasionally mounting a flight 
of stairs, and falls a prey to nervous debility 
through lack of energy and occupation. The med- 
icine in the tennis balls which the wise physician 
prescribed to the caliph would contribute far 
more to her cure than all the drugs of the phar- 
macopeia, And instead of emulating the dress 
and slang of English gentlemen, our etiolated 
city youth would do much better to imitate the 
vigorous life of these young men, who break the 
ice for their morning bath, ride fearlessly, walk 
scores of miles without fatigue, explore the 
steppes of Asia and the sands of Africa, and 
make it their highest ambition to sit in Parlia- 
ment and administer the affairs of the nation. 





“A BOOK OF SIBYLS.” 


N this charming little book, just published in 

the “Franklin Square Library,” under the 
somewhat enigmatic title A Book of Sibyls, which, 
however, quickly explains itself, Miss THack- 
exkaY has given delightful and sympathetic bio- 
graphical sketches of four “ wise women”—Mrs. 
Barsautp, Maria Eperworrs, Mrs. Oprr, and 
Jane Avsten—who bridged over the line between 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
whose deep visions forecast in some sort the 
literature of to-day. A striking proof of this is 
that Tourcu&nerr, the most progressive of mod- 
ern writers, found his inspiration in Marta Eper- 
wortn’s Irish tales, and, as he himself asserts, un- 
consciously b her disciple. In a graceful 
dedication Miss THackeray has bracketed Mrs. 
OviPHANT’s name with the Sibyls, as some one 
will yet do with her own; for no writer better 
deserves to be enrolled among the prophets than 
this far-seeing and gifted daughter of the great 
enchanter of the Victorian age. - Her delightful 
volume is a welcome accession to modern litera- 
ture, and is sure to be relished by all persons of 
taste and delicate fancy. 








DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AMERI- 

CAN AND FOREIGN ETIQUETTE. 

N England people speak without an introduc- 

tion at a friend’s house, but an introduction 
given at a ball does not constitute an acquaint- 
ance. A gentleman is often most polite at a ball, 
but meets a lady the next day and does not bow. 
This frequently offends American women, who 
call it “ English stiffness.” It is merely English 
etiquette. A lady should always bow first in Eng- 
land to a gentleman before he has a right to bow, 
and the best authorities conclude that here also 
it is proper for the lady to bow first. 

But only being introduced to people at a ball, 
or having talked to them at a dinner, does not in 
England imply any obligation as to knowing them 
afterward. In England and on the Continent 
gentlemen ask to be presented to the lady who 
dances vis-a-vis to them in a quadrille, but this 
is, again, never considered necessary here. 

In England letters of introduction are treated 
with very much more respect than here. The 





day after a card is left, with the letter accompa- 
nying it, the gentleman who receives it calls and 
invites the bearer of the letter to dinner, or pays 
some other attention. In America people are not 
so prompt, and it is to be feared that even our 
lavish hospitality in taking distinguished stran- 
gers all over our land in splendid excursion trains, 
giving fétes to some great man, and so on, does 
not make up for our occasional negligence of the 
duties connected with a letter of introduction in 
the minds of foreigners. 

It is the custom in England for a lady to send 
invitations to people she does not know. This a 
lady of title can do, because she is aware of her 
own high position, and confident that every one 
will feel flattered by the invitation. It is not so 
safe to attempt it in the United States, where all 
“position” is on a sliding scale, and where we 
make a new aristocracy every ten years. The 
oldest and most well-born resident of a city may 
be a nonentity beside some rising millionaire 
whose father packed pork. That very undefina- 
ble thing which we call fashion has its kingdom 
of a day, and every one feels it, so that American 
etiquette in this matter must be left to individual 
tact. 

On the Continent it is not etiquette for a man 
to ask a young lady to dance with him twice in 
the same evening, unless he intends to pay her 
very serious attention. It is not at all unusual 
in America for a young couple to dance together 
more than once at the same entertainment. 

After an entertainment foreigners call within 
three days. In America this is not so strictly 
observed. In France and Italy a gentleman calls 
early on a lady who has invited him, and is 
privileged to call every day. He must not, how- 
ever, ask for the young ladies. In Italy this eti- 
quette is very strict; he always asks for the 
mother. In France young girls have no separate 
existence; their parents marry them to the hus- 
band whom they have selected for them, and the 
statisticians say that such marriages are just as 
apt to be happy as those in which the young peo- 
ple are allowed to fall in love and marry as they 
please. Certainly divorce is more rare, 

Foreigners sometimes tell how they arrive in 
America and present their letters of introduc- 
tion, The lady of the house receives them, and 
says, “ You will call this evening with a carriage 
and bouquet, and take my daughter to a ball.” 
The foreigner goes on to say that he accepts, and 
finds the young lady very good company, and per- 
fectly self-respecting ; that he drives home alone 
with her; that she asks him in, and gives him a 
cup of chocolate alone; that he sees no mother 
or chaperon, etc., etc. If this thing has happen- 
ed in respectable American circles, it is not the 
etiquette approved in New York or Boston, and 
it probably would be as repugnant to most re- 
spectable people here as it is utterly abhorrent to 
every European mind. If it happened in England 
or France, it would ruin a young lady’s social posi- 
tion. 

Strange as it may appear, the hours of a ball 
on the Continent are earlier than ours, In Ger- 
many people arrive at a court ball at nine o’clock, 
and disperse before one o’clock. France and Italy 
both have these sensible hours. England is late, 
because the dinner hour is so late, nine o’clock 
being « favorite hour for a London dinner. All 
night is given to the business of entertaining in 
London. In America, where young gentlemen 
must be at work by nine in the morning, the late 
hours of balls (eleven being the earliest hour at 
which any one arrives at the Patriarchs’ Balls at 
Delmonico’s) are very trying. Many people go to 
bed after their six o’clock dinner, and get up at 
ten to dress for a ball, It would be much more 
sensible if Americans would imitate the Conti- 
nental rather than the English fashion of very 
late hours. The men in England who go to balls 
in high society have all the next day to spend in 
sleep if they choose. They do not have to be in 
Wall Street at nine o’clock. Many of our young 
men are obliged to abstain from society for this 
reason. The best constitution breaks under it. 

The question of the dress-coat is so well under- 
stood in England that it may be summed up in a 
sentence. No gentleman ever wears a dress-coat 
before his seven-o’clock dinner; no gentleman 
appears at dinner or after it except in a dress- 
coat, But in France all gentlemen put on a dress- 
coat for New-Year’s calis, going in full evening 
dress at twelve o’clock to call on the high offi- 
cials. This has disturbed some Americans in 
their ideas of the proprieties of dress. In Italy 
gentlemen who are to go to some grand festivity 
or solemn Church service in the morning are com- 
manded to wear evening dress. Thus the par- 
ticular service at the Sistine Chapel demands a 
white cravat.and dress-coat ; it is the etiquette of 
the place. But we have no such law here, and a 
gentleman will not be seen in a dress-coat in the 
morning, nor in a frock-coat and white neck-tie, 
unless he is a clergyman. He will wear a frock- 
coat and dark neck-tie in the morning, a dress- 
coat and white tie in the evening. 

In London, where there is a faultless postal 
service every hour, it is considered proper to send 
vards and dinner invitations and all answers to 
such invitations by post. In America this is not 
yet conceded. The prejudice against it is a fool- 
ish one. Now that we have an hourly letter deliv- 
ery, it is just as correct, and far safer, as well as 
more convenient for the majority of people, to 
send their invitations by post, instead of trusting 
them to the carelessness or stupidity of a mes- 
senger, who may deposit them in the gutter, or 
deliver them at the wrong address. 

In London all invitations are answered imme- 
diately. In America there is a great laxity on 
this subject, some young men keeping their 
dinner invitations waiting, as they say, frankly, 
“to see if another invitation does not come 
in which they would prefer to accept.” This is 
horribly rude. On the Continent great punctu- 


ality is demanded as to the arrival of guests at 
the hour named in the note, and a German count- 
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ess was dropped at court because she came an 
hour late. In America a lady dresses herself and 
descends to her drawing-room at nine, and the 
first guest often drops in somewhere after eleven. 

On the Continent economy is the fashion. 
Their dinners are less lavish, their evening en- 
tertainments are frugal. A cup of tea and a 
cake alone afford the visitors at a French or Ital- 
ian house the equivalent of an American banquet. 
Because a New York millionaire gave champagne 
and pdté de foie gras, ices, and other refreshments 
at his New-Year’s entertainment, the frugal Ital- 
ians and gossiping American correspondents 
laughed at him. A French woman dresses ac- 
cording to her means and station. No foreigner 
is afraid to say, “I can not afford it.” No Ameri- 
can likes to say that. If he gives an entertain- 
ment, it is a luxurious one; if his wife buys a 
dress, it must be a handsome one, perhaps more 
costly than her purse can stand. And yet French 
women always look well dressed. 

In Europe young unmarried women never wear 
jewelry or India shawls, nor, until within a few 
years, did they wear velvet or satin. Those two 
fabrics are, however, now permitted to even very 
young girls. At an English theatre no woman is 
admitted to the parquette with a bonnet on; but 
in America a lady must wear a bonnet, or be dis- 
agreeably conspicuous. This is a pity, as our 
pretty, bright theatres would look far more orna- 
mental did ladies visit them without bonnets. 

In France mourning dress is prescribed, by an 
unvarying etiquette, for a husband, one year and 
six weeks; for a wife, father, or mother, six 
months; for a grandparent, two months and a 
half. The French mourning is much lighter and 
more ornamental than the English or the Amer- 
ican; the heavy crape veil is seldom worn. In 
England a widow wears deep mourning for two 
years, and crape and woollen stuffs are alone con- 
sidered mourning. In America people wear deep 
mourning, with crape veils, for two years often 
for parent, child, or husband, or brother or sister. 
Many wear it for life, regarding it as an act of 
disloyalty to the dead to lighten it. It would be 
a much more healthy custom were Americans to 
adopt the French law in regard to mourning dress. 

Foreigners have a beautiful hab:t of raising 
the hat as they pass the house of death, or if a 
coffin passes them. In France the body of the 
deceased is placed in the covered entrance to the 
court-yard of the house, and every passer-by raises 
his hat to that silent majesty. Here the utter 
absence of any notice, the neglect of these tributes 
of respect, is very painful. In the matter of the 
hat, all foreigners are more respectful than Amer- 
icans. A gentleman while driving in the Fifth 
Avenue or in the Central Park salutes a lady by 
raising his whip to his hat, A foreigner in the 
“ Bois” or in Hyde Park takes his hat off to a 
lady, and throws away his cigar. And yet in 
Hyde Park a gentleman drives in a barouche with 
his wife, smoking a cigar! It is not considered 
“ good form’’ to do that in America, so conflict- 
ing is fashion, 

Englishmen rarely offer to shake hands; they 
enter a room holding the hat in the right hand, 
and bow with a certain stiffness, Americans al- 
ways expect to shake hands. French and Italian 
gentlemen never offer the hand until they per- 
ceive that a lady expects them to do so, 

In Europe a woman begins her social career 
after her marriage, and is a greater belle at forty 
than at twenty. She is supposed to have acquired 
some ideas, to be a more agreeable person at the 
latter age, and is more sought for, as a person- 
age, at all dinners, balls, and entertainments. In 
America she is too often ignored at that age, and 
called passée, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARISIAN COSTUMES. 


HE fashionable modistes who remained late 

in Paris in search of novelties are displaying 
carriage costumes made entirely of velvet, or else 
of velvet in combination with Sicilienne, Benga- 
line, Victorienne, or other soft repped silk. In 
these late importations plain velvet has the pref- 
erence to the large-figured brocades, which are 
mostly used for wraps or for the fronts of dinner 
dresses; when figured velvet is chosen, it is chiefly 
in very small designs, such as satin blocks a third 
of an inch square sunk in the velvet pile, or else it 
has ottoman repped macaroons, acorns, almonds, 
leaves, berries, plums, or other patterns of small 
fruits, instead of flower designs, The new colors 
for these velvet gowns are Titian red, pigeon gray, 
golden brown, moss green, sapphire, and robin’s- 
egg blue, and their trimmings are feather borders, 
birds, lace, passementerie, and fur. Contrasts of 
color are produced by using trimming of another 
color, or by combining the velvet with Sicilienne 
of opposing tints, or else with satin of the most 
brilliant lustre, for satin is not in its decadence 
with Parisians, whatever may be the case here. 
Among some examples of these contrasts is a cos- 
tume of Titian red velvet—a deep dark auburn 
shade—trimmed with natura? brown ostrich fea- 
ther ruches, and a vest and puffed cuffs of black 
lace; a second dress of this exquisite red velvet 
has clasps and fringe of Rhenish garnets and 
chenille on the coat, with a collar, cuffs, and wide 
border of Russian sable around the skirts, and 
in a double row up the front. A sapphire blue 
velvet demi-polonaise with half-inch squares of 
satin is bordered like a wide binding with seal 
fur. A moss green velvet coat in Louis Quatorze 
style, with skirt of the same velvet, has a pleated 
vest and over-skirt of fawn-colored Sicilienne, and 
there are brandebourgs of gold braid on the coat. 
A pigeon gray velvet costume has a collar and 
cuffs of the breast feathers of the beautiful Eng- 
lish blue jay, and there are several of these birds, 
each with the entire head thrust forward, on the 
front of the skirt. Black velvet is brightened 
with cherry satin in which garnet beads are wov- 
en—not sewed—in a flower pattern; robin’s-egg 








blue velvet is contrasted with dove-colored Sici- 
lienne, and a moss green velvet over-dress is 
draped upon a golden brown satin skirt that has 
no flounces, but its plain surface is the ground 
for the richest appliqué embroideries in blocks 
and in panels; a hunter’s green velvet basque 
and skirt has its pleated vest and drapery of 
changeable red and green Bengaline silk, with a 
deep collar and cuffs of shaded red and green 
feathers. 


DETAILS OF SKIRTS, DRAPERIES, AND FLOUNCES, 


The designs of these dresses vary from the 
basque and over-skirt to polonaises of grace- 
ful shapes and coats of medium length—a com- 
promise between the short dressy and youthful 
basques, and the long and stately Polish coats. 
The impression given by the skirts of these dress- 
es is that of great fullness made by very ample 
breadths in straight-flowing lines not broken by 
the looped draperies seen on more commonplace 
dresses, and with fewer flounces than have been 
worn of late. They are, however, made over a 
very narrow foundation skirt, not more than two 
and a quarter yards wide, and in order that they 
may be very bouffant each skirt has a pad bus- 
tle sewed to the belt (which is: now merely a cord- 
ed binding), and there are three springs in cas- 
ings across the back of the skirt instead of the 
two springs lately used. These full skirts are 
arranged in various irregular pleats from the 
waist down, such as the curved organ-pipe pleats 
tacked at intervals to the skirt beneath to keep 
them in place, or else there are three or four 
great pleats behind, and the front and sides are 
made of brocade, or are left flat and plain to re- 
ceive the appliqué trimming, fringes, loops of rib- 
bon, passementerie, or a wide band of fur; or 
perhaps there are only six or eight pleats meet- 
ing in the front, with plain sides that may be 
trimmed or not, while at the top there is a ver- 
tugadin puff of soft material, on which are many 
loops and drooping ends of satin ribbon, The 
foot of the foundation silk skirt is not bound 
with braid, but is faced in the old-fashioned way 
with the silk turned up an inch on the wrong 
side over an alpaca facing and an interlining of 
sheer lawn. The balayeuse is two rows of the 
imitation Alencon or Mecblin lace of showy de- 
sign sewed together as if to make a wide lace, 
and gathered scantily on the facing. A puff 
of bias velvet sometimes edges the foot of 
the foundation silk skirt, being an eighth of 
a yard deep outside, and only an inch deep 
next the balayeuse, thus literally edging the 
skirt. Outside skirts of velvet or satin are plain- 
ly hemmed or faced, being sewed with blind 
stitches, and are now seldom sewed at the edges 
to the skirt beneath. The draperies are attach- 
ed to the lower skirt, and may be very short and 
full in front for slight and low figures, or they 
may extend to the bottom of the garment in 
stately folds for those who are tall and stout. 
Two long pleated crossed scarfs of velvet cover- 
ing the front and side breadths, and finished at 
the foot by a row of feathers, or of birds, or fur, 
or else clusters of loops, make stylish tabliers, 
The clusters of loops take the place of a flounce 
across the front and side breadths, and may be 
ten inches deep, made of many loops of velvet, 
doubled an ineh wide when finished, or else of 
satin ribbon of the same width; similar loops 
may extend up each side to the panier, or be in 
two pyramids, one on each seam of the front 
breadth, or be thickly clustered on the vertu- 
gadin puff, or they may form the entire plas- 
tron, which may be square or triangular, with a 
pretty cuff to match. A single very wide band 
of fur is used around the skirt, or up its front 
breadths when it is of long fleece, but the short 
curled Astrakhan is put in three or four narrow- 
er rows across the three breadths of the front 
and sides; a collar or a plastron of fur or of 
feathers is made to be removed in the house on 
some dresses, while others have an edge of fur 
arranged like lace inside the sleeves, and ex- 
tending slightly up the outside seam; and there 
are Astrakhan collars an eighth of a yard deep, 
lined with red satin, and intended to stand up 
around the neck and against the ears in true 
Russian fashion. Worth uses bias folds of vel- 
vet, from five to seven in number, across the 
front and sides of dress skirts, notably those of 
chestnut brown. velvet, three inches deep when 
doubled, on a skirt of fawn-colored Sicilienne. 
Tucks also remain in favor, as on a Titian red 
velvet skirt there are two gathered velvet flounces 
that have each three tucks an inch and a half 
wide; these flounces lap, and are headed by a 
band of natural brown ostrich feathers. Nar- 
rower velvet flounces are box-pleated, and have 
wide hems on the lower edge that show when 
they are fully pleated. Pinked silk flounces curve 
up on one side to fill the space left vacant by 
Greek draperies, The inlaid velvet bands be- 
tween pleats are varied by being narrow satin 
pleats of a bright color between wider velvet 
pleats. Lace flounces across the front breadths 
are put on in wide double box pleats, and a vel- 
vet band descends from top to toe between these 
box pleats; this is effective in black velvet on 
white Oriental lace used to trim black satin skirts, 
and in ruby velvet on black Escurial lace on either 
red or black dresses. We must not omit to say 
that there are perfectly plain velvet skirts, and 
also those made of wide kilt pleats, to wear un- 
der cloth or satin over-dresses, and there are very 
simple and youthful costumes with the skirt of 
pleated satin flounces, two extending all around, 
and a third covering the back breadths, worn with 
an apron over-skirt of velvet that is caught up 
on each of the two front seams, and also on the 
two side seams of the back, by satin ribbon ro- 
settes with forked ends; this apron is left open 
up the back to show the pleated satin flounces. 


BASQUES, SLEEVES, ETC. 


Basques are short, and pointed very sharply 
both back and front, or else the back is cut in 





a small square postilion precisely like those of 
riding-habits. All basques are very short on the 
sides, and many that are pointed back and front 
have a pleating of the material doubled, placed 
on the edges, and graduating narrower toward the 
sides ; others have a soft puff for the sides and 
back, leaving the front sharply pointed ; and still 
others have a pouf bow set up on the back—not 
below it. There is a vest of some kind on almost 
every basque; this is full, soft, and drooping, if 
the figure is slight, but must be flat, with rolled 
revers beside it, if the wearer is stout. Satin is 
the favorite fabric for these vests in velvet, cloth, 
and other fine stuffs, and there are many of the 
Fedora vests made of the wide scarfs of black 
or white Spanish lace that ladies formerly wore 
around the neck. For the youthful dress of vel- 
vet and satin pleatings just noted sapphire blue 
is a favorite choice, with the pointed basque of 
velvet, with a satin vest and velvet pleatings on 
the points, and Fedora scarfs of black Escurial 
lace draped over the satin vest. Sometimes the 
corsage is made separate from the vest of con- 
trasting color, and cut out in peasant shape, with 
shoulder-straps and square or pointed front, as 
of black satin over a garnet satin beaded in flow- 
ers with fine garnets. For cloth basques there 
are regular waistcoats made separately of red or 
green satin fronts buttoned with gilt coins, and 
the green or black cloth postilion is hooked upon 
it, or may have straps or brandebourgs across the 
gay vest. When velvet is part of the costume it 
is becoming to use it next the face as a basque, 
or at least as a puffed vest in a bison cloth 
basque ; there is, then, no fixed rule whether the 
velvet forms the drapery or the lower skirt, but 
it must appear in one or the other. Sleeves are 
still deeply rounded at the top, and are slightly 
bouffant about the armhole; there are also many 
sabot sleeves that are full all their length, and 
gathered outside the arm just above the wrist, 
and, again, there are velvet or satin sleeves with 
a lace puff inserted below the elbow, or with the 
lower half of the sleeve a medizval cuff of velvet 
with the upper half of Sicilienne or satin, and we 
have spoken of the cuffs and fringed wrists of 
fur and of feathers; but French modistes are 
more conservative about sleeves than about all 
other parts of the dress, and retain the close coat 
sleeves for the greater number of costumes for 
the street, reserving more fanciful styJes for in- 
door toilettes. 


IMPORTED CLOTH SUITS, 


Imported cloth suits are far more dressy than 
those made by New York tailors, and come in 
higher colors with other materials combined with 
them, such as velvet, satin, and Sicilienne. The 
postilion basque and revers vest with apron over- 
skirt, or else a very fully draped polonaise, or a 
more severe redingote, are the styles for these 
cloth suits, which are handsome enough for the 
most brilliant day receptions, and for visiting 
costumes, A Titian red bison cloth suit, with a 
soft velvet vest, in the cloth postilion, fastened 
by garnet buttons, and worn with a pleated velvet 
skirt with the apron over-skirt of cloth, is hand- 
some for a brunette. For a blonde is a blue 
cloth postilion, with the smooth vest and revers 
made gay with gilt braid, which is repeated on 
all the pleats that show below the deep over-skirt. 
A moss green cloth polonaise has the front and 
sides turned back in revers on a golden brown 
skirt of pleated satin. A long Newmarket coat 
of ottoman cloth with large smooth balls on it 
is dark bottle green in color, with some velvet 
draping, and a vest ornamented with white carved 
wood in clasps, or a dragon shape for the sash 
bows, and with buttons to match, 


BALL DRESSES. 


Colored tulle is revived for ball dresses, and 
bright Spanish yellow and rose-pink promise to 
rival those of white tulle. They are made with 
a low pointed corsage of satin, with the merest 
band for sleeves, and are laced behind; some 
embroidery of dull pearls, chenille, and straw is 
on the front, and tulle is pleated around the neck. 
The skirt is a demi-train, with the flowing back 
of many layers of tulle, and the front is of em- 
broidered satin, or else it is covered with rows of 
lace in scant flounces. Velvet rosettes and revers 
in contrasting colors are on the sides, such as gold- 
en brown velvet on yellow, and dark blue or Titian 
red velvet on pink tulle, 


AUTUMN WEDDINGS. 


Parisian brides do not wear gloves during the 
wedding ceremony, and there is a feeling here, 
especially among High-Church brides, that it is 
more reverential to approach the altar without 
gloves. A prayer-book covered with ivory or with 
pearl is carried by the bride instead of a bouquet. 
Another innovation in wedding processions is for 
the bride and her father, or the relative who 
gives her away, to precede the bridemaids; the 
bride is in her turn preceded by two small boys, 
who walk up the aisie with slow step and impor- 
tant air, as if saying, ‘“ Make way for the bride.” 
These little fellows are dressed in Continental 
suits of black velvet, with long white satin em- 
broidered waistcoats, wide embroidered muslin or 
lace collars, knee-breeches, long black silk stock- 
ings, and pumps with glittering buckles. They 
stand at the head of the aisle during the cere- 
mony, and as the bride descends from the chan- 
cel they turn with the precision of soldiers, and 
march before her down the aisle, thus forming a 
diversion for the audience, which is a relief to the 
bride. Another caprice is that of having an un- 
even number of bridemaids, either three or five, 
having the odd one considered as maid-of-honor, 
and this maid walks alone to the altar just in 
front of the bride, and assists her during the 
ceremony in taking care of her book or bouquet, 
and with her glove if she removes it, or in open- 
ing a finger of the glove to receive the wedding 
ring. White brocaded velvet forms part of most 
bridal dresses this season, but is often confined 











to the front and side breadths, while the basque 
front and princesse back with its flowing train is 
of sheeny satin. A vertugadin puff of satin, with 
many loops and forked ends of white satin rib- 
bon, is a handsome finish for the top of the vel- 
vet breadths, while thickly clustered loops rest- 
ing on lace are across the foot. Bridemaids still 
wear short dresses, and white China crépe, otto- 
man silk, and embroidered muli are the favovite 
materials for these. Golden brown bonnets of 
sheer crape, drawn on cords and trimmed with a 
white panache and aigrette, were recently worn 
by the four bridemaids at a Grace Church wed- 
ding, and the gloves were Suéde kid of lighter 
brown or tan shade. At another pretty wedding 
the maids wore white lace poke bonnets with Ti- 
tian red velvet puffs on the edge, and a rosette 
of the velvet with an aigrette in the centre for 
trimming. Ushers are again wearing white sat- 
in scarfs, and these are usually adorned with a 
pin given by the groom; gloves are not worn by 
ushers, nor are they seen on gentlemen when in 
full evening dress. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLty; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTa- 
BLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery 
& Co.; and E. J. Dennine & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Hon. Frep O. Prince, ex-Mayor of Boston, 
who is now abroad, says that in everything but 
art we are fifty years ahead of the Old World. 

—The famous and delightful English natural- 
ist Rev. Joun Georce Woop, M.A., F.L.S., is 
coming to the United States to lecture before 
the Cooper Institute of New York and the Low- 
ell Institute of Boston. 

—Judye Davip Davis is said to be prudent in 
the expenditure of Lis vast wealth, but to be lib- 
eral in giving, havins a big heart in his big body. 

—QOne per cent. of ail taxes collected in Sun 
Francisco is paid by WILLIAM SHARON. 

—The youngest daughter of the famous Davip 
CrocKeTT, Mrs. MATILDA FIELD, is living, at the 
age of sixty-two, in Tennessee. 

—Marky ANDERSON’S portraits are enriching 
the London photographers. 

—For five years CHax.es E. Moss, of Pawnee 
City, Nebraska, who lately returned from Paris, 
has studied art under BONNAT. When nineteen 
he had a picture admitted to the Salon of 1879, 
and has beeu represented there in each succeed- 
ing year. 

—The shop in which ANDREW JOHNSON labor- 
ed as a tailor still stands in Greenville, Tennes- 
see, and is now occupied by a colored family. 
The President is buried in the same town. 

—Miss Harry Crocker has just started from 
San Francisco with Lord and Lady WatrERLOoo 
for a tour round the world. She is the heiress 
of some forty million dollars, and is a very sen- 
sible girl. 

—CAMPANINI’S brother, CLEOFONTE, who is 
twenty-three years old, and made his début as a 
director in Parma, is to be Mr. ABBEY’s assist- 
ant conductor. 

—A gloom has been cast over the social circle 
at Cornell University by the death of Mrs. Emma 
McCualin Hewett, the charming young wife of 
Professor W. T. Hewert, an accomplished and 
universally beloved woman, who passed away, 
September 18, at the early age of twenty-six. 

—Mr. F. Hopkinson SmitH has been made di- 
rector of the exhibition in aid of the Liberty 
pedestal fund, in place of Mr. F. D. MILLet, who 
is detained in Europe. 

—The favorite pet of Madame Pontst is a cat 
called Methusalem; of AGNges Boors, a parrot; 
of Mrs. McKee Rankin, a Mexican dog; while 
Ava Dyas delights in white mice, Fanny Dav- 
ENPORT in some fish in an aquarium, and Mary 
ANDERSON has a passion for flowers. 

—Mark Twain, on seeing a place called “ Bat- 
tle Lawn,”’ owned by a leather man, asked why 
they didn’t call it ‘* Hide Park.”’ 

—At the marriage of Miss MILLER, a daughter 
of the lately deceased partner in the Parker 
House, Boston, to the Rev. Francis Baker, of 
Newport, the six bridemaids wore Gainsbor- 
ough hats, and the officiating clergyman was as- 
sisted by three reverend brothers of the groom. 

—The observations of Dr. Woerkor, the Rus- 
sian meteorologist, show that during the cold 
waves of winter the greatest cold is found in the 
plains and valleys, owing to radiation from the 
soil. 

—Mrs. Ratpn Wa.po Emerson, now eighty- 
three years old, left her retirement for the first 
time since her husband’s death to be present at 
the wedding, in Dorchester, of Mr. Oscar JAcK- 
SON, her nephew. 

—Both Mr. Buatne and President ARTHUR 
were born in 1830. 

—Mr. FLoop, of bonanza fame, is to build a 
brown-stone palace, fit to lodge his fortunes, iu 
San Francisco, where, owing to earthquakes, 
wood has hitherto been preferred. 

—Mr. CLinton Rooseve tT proposes alumin- 
ium as a new circulating medium. 

—Professor Cops, the naturalist, denies Mr. 
Seta Green’s assertion that trout can not hear. 

—Ason of the late Governor JoHN A. ANDREW 
has lately married a Miss THavek, of Boston, the 
fortunate owner of eight million dollars. 

—Mr. F. J. Smita, a county coroner in Arizo- 
na, has four gold fish-hooks that he found in a 
placer in South America, and which without 
doubt are the work of prehistoric South Amer- 
icans. 

—Rosert Burvertte, of the Burlington Hawk- 
eye, has a brother, the Rev. CoarLes EpwarpD 
Burpetre, who has just sailed for India as a 
missionary. 

—Buaron ALBERT Satvapor, of the Paris Figa- 
ro, is to make a book about his Westeru trip with 
President ARTHUR. 

—There are two colored women lawyers in 
the United States, Louisa V. Bryant, of Colo- 
rado, and Mary A. 8. Cary, of Michigan. 

—De Soro’s bones are taking their journey 
from Helena, Arkansas, to the Smithsonian In- 
stitute ut Washington. 

—Miss Emity MoTavisn, a noted Baltimore 
belle, a famous equestrienne and huntress, a 
granddaughter of General WinFieLp Scorrt, a 
grandniece of the Duchess of Leeds, of Lady 
STAFFORD, and of Marchioness WELLESLEY, 4 
connection of Madame BoNaPARTR’s, and a de- 
scendant of CHARLES CARROLL, has just takeu 
religious vows aud entered the cloister. 
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Mediaval Stuffs 
and Colors. 


N° word has more 
exercised anti- 
quaries than the old 
word ciclatoun—spell- 
ed siglaton, checkla- 
toun, ete., etc. Some 
say the word was first 
cyclas, a certain round 
gown. Skeat derives 
it from the Persian 
sagaldt, scarlet stuff, 
and saglatdn, scarlet 
cloth. Guillaume le 
Breton says it was a 
rich silk made in the 
Cyclades. 
At any rate, the 
East produced a rich 
stuff suitable for cer- 
tain garments called 
cyclas, as we might 
— ae” say, coat-cloth. Judith 
S—=—=— of Bohemia wore a 
= cyclas worked with 
. SS gold, in 1083. The 
\\\ i knights’ surcoats were 
} called by the same 
word in the thirteenth 
century : 


ee 


“ Armez d’un_ hanber- 
geon, 
Couvert d’un singla- 
on.” 

f ¥ Some ancient writers 
——= it i seem to use syglaton 
as an equivalent for 

any kind of mantle. 
There were a great 
many colors used in 
Chaucer’s day, and 
there were a_ great 
many materials, Vel- 
vet, satin, samite, silk 
—plain and_ figured 
and painted — crape, 
and gauze, with rib- 
bons and fringes, and 
purflings of all sorts, 
with various linen and 
woollen webs, were all 
in use and all men- 
tioned by Chaucer. 
Leather and cuir bou- 
ili were already em- 
ployed. Bright colors 
were in vogue for the 
dresses of both sexes 
and for the decoration 
of “houses of wor- 
ship.” Chaucer de- 
scribes the fat dyer 
and tapiser in his 
prologue. They could 
well afford to take 
their private cook 
about with them—not 
that he was any better 
than other cooks, it 
was all ostentation. 
We do not hear much 
of white materials; 
probably the old 
white, even of linen, 
was less __ perfectly 
bleached than our 
own. The white skin 
of a very fair person 
was quaintly called by 
Chaucer (“Sir Topas’) 
after pain de Maine— 
sgt ‘ Maine bread—as the 
YP "tz e 2 : \ ' clearest white he could 
: fie , think of—perhaps the 
y Y J most tempting morsel, 
¢ for all his similes 
have a raison d'étre. 
Chaucer names many 
dyes, among them 
Brazil-wood and grain 
of Portingale (“‘ Nun’s 
Priest’s Epilogue”’), 
madder, weld, and 
woad (Jsatis prima). 
Weld was a plant pro- 
ducing a yellow dye 
( Reseda luteola) ; mad- 
der would yield reds, 
such as Turkey red, 
purples, lilac, and 
pink, and woad a 
red-blue. With these, 
numberless shades 
could be produced. 
Among the most popu- 
lar was “royal grene,” 
which from ancient 
miniatures we should 
judge to have been a 
fine grass green with 
a distinct dash of yel- 
low in it, like the col- 
or of a sun-lit leaf. 
The chief reds were 
scarlet, named by the 
Wife of Bath, etc.; 
sanguine, or crimson, 
and grain, imported 
from Portugal —i. ¢., 
“‘vermus or vermilion” 
—in fact, cochineal— 
a red so fast and per- 
manent that the word 
“ingrained” had be- 
come in the fourteenth 
century, and still re- 
mains, a general term 
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Fig. 2.—Drsicn ron Mantet Vatance, Fic. 1, on Pace 709, 
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for a fast color of any 
kind. And here i may 
say a word for the fiery 
cherubin as likened to 
the red-faced Summon- 
er by Chaucer. In 
many old pictures the 
childish art of the time 
depicted these spirits 
wholly in red, the color 
of love; rows of them 
surmounted rows of 
blue seraphim, the spir- 
its of knowledge and 
truth, of whieh the 
color was held blue. 
It hed doubtless be- 
come a proverb already 
in Chaucer’s time, “as 
red as the fiery cheru- 
bin,” as blue as the 
seraphim, from the pic- 
tures in the churches ; 
and no insult was 
meant to the cherubin, 
nothing even blasphe- 
mous, by the quaint 
simile. 

So much for the reds. 
Russet, murrey, mus- 
terdevelers, watchet, 
vair, may be quoted 
among the commonest 
medieval colors, which 
I must treat separately, Fig. 1.—Bonnet vor Girt rrom 2 To 3 YEARS 

Russet, — That the 


eae aoa 4 oLp.—Front.—| See Fig. 6.] 
>a Tr employer or > tas 1 
eather. emplo} For description see Supplement. 











century. In this cas 
the color certainly 
named the stuff ; 
and the stuff named 
the wearers 
Murrey.—The pre- 





ceding hypothesis of 
the dullness of col- 
ors in coarse wool- 
lens may account for 


“russet” or “gray” 


representing ” ar- 
gent” in the Paston 
liveries (a metal usu- 


ally signified by 
white in heraldry), 
just as drab liveries 
are carried now, But 
it is less clear how 
murrey (Fr. murier, 
mulberry), which 
was a dull lilac col- 
or, much like claret 
spilled on a white 
table-cloth, could 
have stood for “ or” 
in the same arms, as 
we gather from one 
letter that it did, 
unless there were as 
many shades of mur- 
rey as the berry 


passes through on 

the tree, 
g, 2.—Bonnet ror Girt From 3 To 4 Years We can only ac- 
o_p.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] count for “ red gold” 


For description see Supplement. being represented in 








Crora AND Vetvet Costume. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see 
Page 712. ] 

For pattern and description see 
Suppl. No. VIIL., Figs. 35-45, 








Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
Cross Srircn. 











tht 


Fig. 3.—Lace anp Satin Orera Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 26 and 27. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet ror Girt From 3 To 4 
Years oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 





jerkins was reddish, we can, infer from 
“russet” apples having been called “ lea- 
ther-coats.”” Russet and gray seem almost 
convertible terms, though russet was a 
very “warm” color (Fr. roussette), whilst 
gray is decidedly “cold.” Russet was fox- 
color; Chaucer speaks of the fox as Dan 
Russel, from his red coat. Probably the 
red was often very dull in russet, and the 
gray imperfect, with a drab or brown tend- 
ency, like undyed wool—that is, when 
woven in coarse friezes, or /ynsé-wolsé, such 
as were worn by working people, children, 
ete. None of the old colors were quite as 
pure as our own, I imagine, and were 
therefore more beautiful; for when a color 
is too pure, it is usually unpicturesque. 
Modern distillation had made most colors 
painful till art-protestants insisted on re- 
introducing softer shades. A color may 
be bright without being pure, that is, it 
may partake of some other hue just enough 
to take off the edge of its sharpness, like 
crimson, peacock, grass green, and some of 
the new (old) yellows. These are all im- 
perfect colors. We may judge from the 
pictures by Van Eyck, Quentin Matsys, etc., 
how rich were the pinks and scarlets ; and 
yet there seemed to be a certain softness 
present, owing to the scarlet having a hint 
of yellow, the pink being touched with 
blue or salmon, the yellow either reddish 
like orange, or greenish like mustard, or 
earthy like clay. Peasants wore the cloth 
called russet, till they themselves were 


called “russetings,” and their garments Fig. 1.—Empromerep ManteL VaLance AnD Screen.—[See Fig. 2, on Page 708, and Fig. 3, on Page 712 


in general their russets, in the sixteenth For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 55, 





IHancine Pittow ror Cairn or Sora Back. 





Fig. 2.—Monocram. 
Cross Stircn, 


For design and description see Supplement, No. VL. Fig. 28. 


Fig. 5.—Lace Opera Hoon. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Bonnet ror Girt From 2 to 3 
Years OLD.—Back.—|See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. 


liveries by murrey if the murrey was dis- 
tinctly red (not lilac)—a very unripe mul- 
berry. 

Murrey is repeatedly spoken of in the 
Paston letters (1434-85), and painted in 
ancient pictures, from Giotto up to Mat 
sys and his school. It was sometimes 
dark, sometimes pale, unmistakably mul- 
berry-color. I do not find that the mul- 
berry-tree was growing in England before 
1434; thus the color is likely to have 
been imported from Italy or South France, 
where the fingers of the fruit-gatherers 
were stained by the purple juice, for some 
time before mulberries were grown there. 

It is an odd color to place next blue; 
but in the Paston arms thev stood togeth 
er, and they were also the live ry colors ot 
the House of York. We should think 
murrey and blue would go better together 
if the murrey were decidedly red. But 
the mixture was popular. In Quentin Mat- 
sys’s pictures blue and true murrey are 
often combined, not disagreeab] y 





Embroidered Mantel Valance and 
Screen.—Figs, 1--3. 

Tue ground for this mantel valance is 
greenish-gray plush. The design. with 
which it is decorated is embroidered in 
crewels, the scrolls and leaves in shades 
of olive, the fleurs-de-lis in shades of pur 
2.] ple, and the bars in bronze. A section of 
the design is given in full size in Fig. 2. 
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on page 708, where also the details of stitches 
and shades are accurately represented. The work 
is chiefly in stem and feather stitch, the bars at 
the sides and some of the edges being in chain 
stitch. The screen has a ground of plush like 
that of the valance, with a design in Byzantine 
embroidery in colored floss silks and gold. The 
design in outline is given in Fig. 55, Supplement, 
and a detail of the work is shown in Fig. 3, on 
page 712. As shown in that illustration, hori- 
zontal bars of gold cord are first stretched from 
side to side of a figure, and the floss silk is then 
darned in and out of these bars, whereupon the 
edges are defined by couched gold cord. The two 
upper large leaves are in sage green, the two 
lower ones in darker olive green, the scrolls in 
bronze, and flowers and buds in purple. In work- 
ing, the plush must be backed with foundation 
when it is stretched in the frame. The embroid- 
ery is edged with a thick gold cord and framed 
in a band of satin. The edge of the mantel val- 
ance has a deep tassel fringe, in which the colors 
of the embroidery are mingled. 





CHESTNUTS. 
Curstnuts falling on the ground, 
Prickly chestnuts, all around ; 
Chestnuts, as they tumble down, 
Bursting, and all ripe and brown, 
Peeping from their cozy places, 
In their green and dainty cases. 


And the chestnuts seem to whisper 
Unto me, a musing listener, 

Of the sweet times, long departed, 
When, all young and happy-hearted, 
Round the dear old school-room fender, 
We the chestnuts roasted tender, 


Oh the wrangling o’er our wrongs 
When too long one held the tongs! 
Oh the faces flushed and hot, 
Scents of singeing heeded not! 

And the number, oh, how small, 

Of fruit fit to eat at all. 


Sometimes still, when daylight grays, 
All alone beside the blaze, 

To recall the times loved most, 

I have chestnuts placed to roast. 
But, while watching them, I dream 
Of those slumbering ones, and seem 
Almost to behold them near— 
Almost each dear voice to hear; 
Till I start, and all expire— 
Voices, chestnuts, dreams, and fire! 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avurnor or “ Parrtora Kempatt,” “Tar 


Atonement or Lram Dunpas,” “ Unper wuton 
Lorp 2” “ My Love,” gro, 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MAKING FOR THE ROCKS. 


Lire is a terrible problem. What with contra- 
dictory duties, ignorance of the right way, the 
doctrine of a merciful rod on the one hand, and 
of the father of lies coming before us as an 
angel of light on the other, we are worse off than 
belated wanderers in a morass, led by will-o’-the- 
wisps into folly and by hobgoblins into danger. 
We have chastisements which we are told are 
blessings in disguise; and our rosiest apples, 
which seem made for nourishment and delight, 
turn out to be but Dead Sea fruit, all full of 
bitterness and ashes, It is hard to know how 
to steer on such a strange phantasmagoric sea ; 
hardest of all to know whom to love and what 
to leave, or where assent is foolish and where de- 
nial is forbidden, 

That loan—or gift ?—which Edward Formby 
had made to Armine St. Claire was one of these 
disappointing contradictions—one of these Dead 
Sea apples which look like wholesome food, and 
are not fit for man’s consumption. In view of 
all that had been said to him of late, it had made 
Armine uncomfortable and uneasy; and in view 
of his own unconfessed but none the less exist- 
ing feeling, it had made Edward Formby also un- 
comfortable and uneasy. The one asked himself: 
had he been bribed? He hated himself for the 
doubt, but there it was, and he could not get rid of 
it. If 80, what could he do? how should he act ? 
He could not fling back the money into Edward’s 
face. He had spent it, and he might as well try 
to move the world without a lever as try to re- 
place it. Duelling was out of fashion, and calm 
reasoning between man and man was scarcely 
possible on such a matter. The position was 
difficult, delicate, dangerous, and the young doc- 
tor did not see his way quite clearly. He was 
only conscious of so much—that something must 
be done. 

On his side Edward Formby asked himself: 
had he bought a complaisance which would ruin 
the whole thing, and turn the sweetest friendship 
he had ever made into one of the most degrading ? 
He too hated himself for the doubt; but self-ha- 
tred goes for little against suspicion, and the two 
young men were at this moment distinctly sus- 
picious of each other. So much was due to that 
loan, which to Armine had looked so like an in- 
terposition of Providence when it was made, and 
which Edward had offered in such simplicity of 
good faith. 

Tone, for all that she knew nothing of this 
money transaction, was yet as uncomfortable as 
were the men. She was harassed by Vincenzo, 
revolted by his insinuations, which clung like 
burning piteh when once made, humiliated by 
his presence, his knowledge, his relationship, 
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and maddened by jealousy of some unknown ri- 
val. He had always denied it, but she was mor- 
ally sure that some one stood between jer and 
her husband, though she was unable to say who 
that some one was. She only knew it in that 
blind way in which we are conscious of a pre- 
sence beside our own in the dark room where 
we are shut up. She could not see nor touch; 
but she knew. She knew also that Edward 
Formby loved her, and that she could deal with 
uim as she would—make him her husband’s 
scourge and her own avenger if the. humor took 
her or the times were ripe. If she did, she knew 
also that in the background was always Vincenzo, 
with whom she would have to reckon—Vincenzo 
her evil genius incarnate, visiting on her the sins 
of her parents according to the law. Be that as 
it would, she held the master of Hillside as a force 
in reserve—as the Nemesis whom she could 
command, should the day ever dawn when she 
must avenge herself on her love. But because 
she was torn and distracted with doubt and 
jealousy—with ignorance of how much she had 
to revenge, and desire to pay back that which 
was owing, could she but find out what it was— 
she was uncertain and fitful in her conduct to 
Edward, now maddening in her allurements, 
and now as maddening in her repulsion. At 
times she would not ride with him, would searce- 
ly speak to him, would not look at him, turned 
from him as if with loathing; then she was like 
an angel for sweetness and a demon for seduc- 
tiveness; while Edward, afraid to believe and 
searce able to doubt, asked himself what it all 
meant, and never came to the true answer. 
Once or twice he thought that he himself was 
the cause of all this uncertainty—that she loved 
him and fought against her passion, but was not 
always able to conquer—when the burden of the 
“barren honor” that must be preserved rested 
on him. And, heavy as it was, for her sake it 
must be borne. He was not singular in thinking 
himself the cause when he was only the occasion. 
This too is among those will-o’-the-wisps by which 
men are led astray in life and judgment. 

Tone was as uncertain in her temper to Armine 
as she was to Edward. And yet it could scarce- 
ly be called uncertainty so much as change and 
difference. She was cold to him as only those 
can be whose hearts are burning while their lips 
are frozen. Days passed during which she ney- 
er proffered him a caress, never laid her hand in 
his, never called him by an endearing epithet, 
and indeed scarcely spoke to him at all. Yet 
during this time of frost and snow he used to see 
her eyes fixed on him with a look that seemed 
to strike like a whip—a look of passion and re- 
proach and love and sorrow and latent hate all 
mingled in one, like the litany of her wrongs 
written in letters of fire. 

Then he would take himself to task, and resolve 
on better things. He would be a more attentive 
companion, a more finished courtier, than he had 
been, to the woman whose only fault toward him 
was the intensity of her love. All the rest was 
the mere outgrowth from this central fact, and 
in justice could not count in the indictment which 
weariness and want of sympathy made against 
her. He would conquer his personal shrinking 
from her, and see her as he saw her at Palermo 
—beautiful, unfortunate, a living appeal to his 
compassion, an imperative claim on his admira- 
tion. He would shut his eyes to all that was 
antagonistic to his taste, and accept as if he liked 
them those fervid demonstrations which chilled 
and embarrassed rather than warmed and re- 
joiced him. Checked now, he believed that, at a 
sign from him, those fervid demonstrations would 
break out as warmly as before. It all rested 
with him. Man-like, he could not doubt his su- 
preme power over the woman who loved him. 
He had only to beckon with his forefinger and 
lone would come back to her devotion, as a well- 
trained hawk to her lure. He was master of the 
situation all round; and those border-lands of 
feeling where opposites mix and mingle did not 
exist for him. Love was love tohim. He could 
not understand the state of mind where love, 
transfused with jealousy, becomes hate. 

His task of lover-like courtiership was difficult. 
Marriage, which takes off the edge of romance, 
sharpens that of uncongeniality, and daily contact 
deepens the cross-hatching of discord. Pinching 
shoes must be worn long before they are worn 
easy, and Armine had not yet trodden his into 
fitting shape. Nevertheless he would do his 
best. He would turn over a new leaf, and make 
himself uncomfortable that he might make her 
happy. 

“Tam not busy this afternoon; will you come 
for a walk with me?” he asked at luncheon one 
day, after they had been sitting for some time 
in silence—Ione, in grand health and with her 
mind full of other things, not seeing and not 
caring for the disorder of the table and the un- 
appetizing condition of the food which revolted 
Armine, whose health was too impaired and 
whose tastes were too refined to bear well with 
either coarseness in food or disorder in service. 

His offer took Ione by surprise. For a mo- 
ment her strange eyes flashed with pleasure, and 
a smile broke over her face as a ripple breaks 
over a sullen mountain tarn. It was only for a 
moment. Her griefs against her husband were 
too deep and many to be lost at his first move- 
ment toward her. 

“Thank you,” she said, unpleasantly ; “ but I 
am going to the flower show to-day.” 

“ Oh, I forgot !” returned Armine, with a forced 
smile. “Of course; the flower show. We will 
go there instead.” 

“ Together ?” she asked, with a mocking accent. 

“ Surely.” 

“Really it will be quite odd to go anywhere 
with you, Armine,” she said, in the same unplea- 
sant and mocking way. “It will be so strange, 
it will feel almost improper.” 

“Little goose!” said Armine, he also with the 
same forced smile as before. 





Tone drew her lips into their thin, well-known 
line, and lowered her eyelids till only a glittering 
thread was seen between the lashes. Jealous and 
suspicious, she scented the danger of foreign-in- 
fluence, and did not believe in the integrity of her 
husband’s conversion. 

“Who has been speaking to you, Armine ?” 
she asked. 

“ About what ?” 

“ About me.” 

“ About you? No one.” 

“ Not of your disgraceful neglect of me?” she 
asked. 

“ As I do not neglect you, no one could take 
me to task,” he answered, very quietly. 

She laughed scornfully. ‘“ Not neglect me?” 
shesaid. “Ido not know a husband in the whole 
world who treats his wife as badly as you treat 
me—who neglects her so entirely. If you say 
that you do not, you will say anything.” 

“ Asking you to come to the flower show is a 
proof of it, is it not?” he answered, offering the 
olive-branch in his pleasant, sweet, and half-ca- 
ressing voice. 

“It is a proof that some one has been remon- 
strating with you, and that you are influenced 
by some woman whose good opinion you value, 
not by any care for me!” blazed out Ione. 

“ Be it so,” said Armine, a little wearily. 

To undertake a combat, as well as to fulfill a 
service, was beyond his strength. 

“Up to now, Armine, I have believed you at 
least sincere,” said lone, speaking in the low voice 
and with the artificial deliberation of strong ex- 
citement. ‘“ Now I see that you are a hypocrite 
as well as other things.” 

“Tn that case I need say no more,” said Ar- 
mine, rising from the table. “If it pleases you, 
Ione, to think ill of me, I shall not attempt to 
disturb your enjoyment. You will come to a 
better frame of mind by-and-by. And I can af- 
ford to wait.” 

He turned to go, but she put herself between 
him and the door. 

“What have I done to you, Armine, that you 
should behave to me as you do?” she cried, 
seizing his wrists. “I have loved you as few girls 
love even the best and greatest man. I have 
given up everything for your sake—home and 
money and happiness and station—all for you. 
And what has been my reward? Neglect and 
ill treatment! You throw me into the way of a 
man like Mr. Formby, simply that I may go wrong, 
and then you will get rid of me. You deprive 
me of every pleasure. You grudge me common 
necessaries—and all for what? What have I 
done ? how have I deserved it ?” 

Her voice, which had begun in a low key, had 
gradually risen into a kind of shriek. Her eyes, 
which had been fierce and hard, were now still 
fierce but wild rather than hard. Her passions 
were rising, as the storm and the tempest rise in 
the sky and break over the land. She was losing 
her self-control. Ina few moments that and her 
beauty and her dignity would have gone like 
flowers on the sand swept away by the tide. 

Armine stood there passively waiting for the 
flood, and then the ebb, while she gripped his 
wrists with her nervous hands, her fingers closing 
like steel over his flesh, and her eyes flaming in 
his face. 

“You are mad, Ione,” he said, with that kind 
of contempt which innocence puts on when wrong- 
fully accused. ‘‘You take the preoccupations 
of a profession like mine for neglect, and our 
common poverty for grudging. I told you at 
Palermo what you were coming into, and that 
you would be both poor and lonely. As for your 
shameful words about Mr. Formby,” he went on 
to say, speaking slowly and impressively, “if I 
did not take them as the mere ravings of an un- 
governed temper—if I thought that you believed 
in them—I should act on them now this moment, 
and break off all intercourse with him, even to 
the slightest acquaintance, now and forever. You 
make me regret, Ione, that I ever allowed those 
rides which have borne bad fruit in more ways 
than one.” 

“You allowed!” said Ione, with supreme dis- 
dain. 

“Has your husband no rights over your con- 
duct ?” he asked. 

“ No,” she answered ; “I am my own mistress.” 

“ And my wife,” he said, firmly. 

“Which does not mean your slave,” she re- 
torted. 

“Which means that I am master, Ione.” 

“Mine?” she said, gripping his wrists uncon- 
sciously. “No! never!” 

“We shall see when the time comes,” he re- 
turned, “ But now the question is, are you com- 
ing to the flower show with me or not?” 

“ Who has told you to ask me ?” was her reply. 
“You have not done so of your own free-will. 
Who has made you, Armine ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders in his French way. 

“ You are too absurd!” he answered. 

“ But is it not so, Armine ?” she asked again, 
her voice a little rounder, her manner a little less 
insulting, her eyes a trifle softer, and her nervous 
hands slipping from his wrists into his palms. 

“ No,” he answered, curtly. 

“ And you have asked me of your own free- 
will ?—no one influencing you ?” 

“How often must I say yes?” he answered. 
“Who should influence me, Ione? who on earth 


would or could interfere between man and wife 


in this way, or induce me to do so small a thing 
as this?” 

“ Ohi lo sa!” she answered. 
Barrington !” 

Armine’s pale face flushed. With an angry 
gesture he tore his hands from her and turned 
away. 

“ You are really too ridiculous to argue with,” 
he said. “I have not seen Miss Barrington. 
How should she have influenced me ?” 

A breath as of flame shot across Ione’s face. 
Her nostrils dilated, and over her whole being 


“Perhaps Miss 





came that strange crouching, penetrating expres- 
sion of a creature who has found the secret— 
who has struck the trail. But then she had look- 
ed like this before when she had blazed out into 
jealous wrath and base suspicions about this farm- 
er’s wife or that cottager’s daughter—about Miss 
Flora Farley or Miss Rose Chesson—about any 
and every one who claimed her husband’s care, 
and stood between her and her autocratic desire 
of sole possession. 

“ Her name disturbs you very much,” she said, 
slowly. 

“Who would not be disturbed with a wife as 
insane as you?” he returned, angrily. “Your 
jealousy, Ione, is beyond endurance. It respects 
no one. You would be jealous of an angel from 
heaven !” 

“No; Iam only jealous of a woman on earth,” 
said Ione, in the same slow way as before; “ es- 
pecially of a woman who is too sacred to be 
spoken of, like this Miss Barrington, for instance.” 

“Are you going to the flower show or not?” 
said Armine, suddenly changing front. ‘“ Be- 
cause, if you are, you had better be thinking of it. 
I shall have to leave you later in the afternoon.” 

“You are very anxious about the flower show, 
Armine,” she said, with a sneer. “ Whom are 
you to meet there ?” 

“T suppose all Oakhurst,” he answered, with 
studied indifference. 

“Miss Barrington ?” 

“ Probably ; and Mrs. Anthony, and Miss Ches- 
son, and every one.” 

“If I were sure that Mr, Formby would be 
there I would go,” she said, casting her fire in 
his face. 

“Probably he will,” was the answer made, 
quite quietly. 

“He is always so kind, so chivalrous, so gen- 
tle, and so strong,” said Ione, holding up her 
head. “If you think he will be there, Armine, I 
will go.” 

Her husband looked at her with a sudden flash 
of angry contempt, but he held back his speech. 
He would not give her the victory she desired. 

“ Are you coming or not?” he repeated. 

“To meet Mr. Formby? Yes, I think I will,” 
she said, with an insulting laugh. 

“No,” said Armine, holding her back as she 
was passing him; “to go with me, Ione, not to 
meet Mr. Formby.” 

“You are going to meet Miss Barrington,” 
was her rejoinder. “ We shall be only quits.” 

“Tn that case we had better stay away alto- 
gether,” said Armine. 

“You may do as you like,” she said. “I am 
going, with or without you. It does not signify 
to me whether you accompany me or not. I am 
going for my own pleasure, not yours. Do you 
understand ?” 

And with this she thrust him aside, with an 
action which was essentially a blow, as she went 
upstairs to dress for the local féte. 

Armine sat down by the table and laid his face 
on his crossed arms, like a man weary with the 
fight. Scenes of all kinds were abhorrent to him 
—as abhorrent as every sort of violence, of exag- 
geration, of excess. Between Ione’s fervid love 
and frantic jealousy—her wild caresses and wild- 
er wrath—he felt that all the peace and sweetness, 
all the delight and dignity, of life were lost. His 
only sense of rest was when she was sullen and 
moody, as she had been of late; and this was but 
the lull before the storm. Truly the chain and 
balls of his servitude weighed heavily on him, 
and he could neither lighten the weight nor free 
himself from the fetter. He knew that Ione had 
what is called a stronger character than he—that 
is, she had a more determined will, a more reso- 
lute way. He was too peace-loving to be willful, 
too sensitive to be resolute. He would give in 
for the sake of peace, also not to hurt another ; 
but she would strive to the end, and get her will, 
if she had to slay her love in the process. 

Wearily thinking of the whole bitter mistake 
of his life, wishing that the end was near, and 
that, without cowardice, he could pass through 
the gate which gives no backward swing, he sat 
there as in a dream of pain, when Ione returned, 
dressed and ready. Her heart was touched when 
she saw him in this attitude of speechless misery. 
She thought it was because of her—her cruelty 
and wickedness. And, because she was still in 
love, her victory and its results made her tender 
and repentant. 

She went up to him softly and laid her hand 
on his shoulder, 

“What is the matter—are you ill, Armine?” 
she said, stooping so that her cheek touched his. 

He started and looked up. His face looked 
ill enough, haggard and white as it was, and with 
those mournful eyes, dry and fixed, where it would 
have been less pathetic to have seen tears. 

In a moment her arms were round him, and 
she held him to her breast. 

“My darling! my darling!” she said, passion- 
ately; “do not mind what I said! I was angry. 
I do not know what I did say, but I love you, 
Armine—you know that I do—you, only you! 
Darling ! my beloved ! you are all my life to me!” 

She covered his pale face with kisses—brow, 
lips, and cheeks, those mournful eyes, the very 
curls on his head—she kissed them all—her lips 
like fire, her strong young arms clasping him to 
her heart, her imperious personality enveloping 
and overpowering him, her love surging like a 
sea in her soul and breaking like a storm in her 
caresses, 

A shiver passed over Armine. It was peace he 
wanted, not passion; the gentle harmonies of af- 
fection, not these tropical outbursts, now of de- 
moniacal fury and now of delirious love—out- 
bursts wherein was no sense of peace, no note of 
dignity. 

“T know, I know, my dear,” he said, gently. 
“ And I dare say you are often sorely tried, poor 
girl!” he added, with a tender kind of sigh. 
“ But I never mean to make you unhappy, Ione.” 

“ You are an angel!” said Ione, with passion. 
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“T love you! I love you !—you do not know how 
much [I love you, Armine!” she added, kissing 
his throat. ‘Some day you will.” 

“When you have killed me?” he said, with a 
sad little smile. 

“When I have died for you,” she answered, 
fervently, 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AT THE FLOWER SHOW. 


Ir was the last flower show of the year at Oak- 
hurst, and every one made it a point of honor to 
go, while all who could sent something to help in 
the general display. The ground was crowded 
with people, and the tents were filled with prod- 
uce. The great people contributed their hot- 
house grapes and peaches, their pines and mel- 
ons; the farmers sent turnips and potatoes, beets 
and monster ears of corn; and a special plank was 
set apart for nosegays of leaves and grasses, ber- 
ries and late antumn flowers, by which the cot- 
tage children were to be taught perception of col- 
or and form: so that the whole thing was ar- 
ranged with as much perfection as could be com- 
passed in a place like Oakhurst, where the mag- 
nates could be counted on the fingers, and the 
groundlings were as the hairs of the head in com- 
parison. There was a band of music, too, of rath- 
er wild notions in the way of time and tune; and 
there was a Punch and Judy show for the little 
ones; and some of the toilettes were things to 
behold and wonder at—the satisfaction of the 
wearers being always exactly proportioned to the 
extravagance thereof—so that Oakhurst was al- 
together having a good time, and enjoying itself 
to the nt, 

In the madness of her late moody displeasure 
against her husband, Ione had written to Edward 
Formby appointing a time and place where to 
meet him at the show. She cared nothing for the 
consequences. If by trailing his name and her 
own self-respect through the mire she could pro- 
voke Armine, pain him, sting him, agonize him, 
she would, no matter what the end might be. 
Young as she was, she knew the peril in which 
she had voluntarily placed herself, and how she 
was emphatically playing with fire. She was 
conscious how her safety lay in Edward’s regard 
for her purity, and how, when she ceased to re- 
spect herself, all the rest would go by the board. 
But this was as chaff before the wind in the fe- 
ver of her wrath; and she counted the shame of 
her self-degradation a mere nothing if by that 
she could revenge herself on her husband. 

Now, however, when this fervid reconciliation 
had edged out her former bitterness, Edward 
was of no more importance to her than so much 
thistle-down in the air. She was well with her 
husband, the man whom she loved, and all the 
rest was valueless. 

Radiantly beautiful, dressed in her favorite 
colors of old-gold and cream, queenly, proud, 
elated, superb, and cruel to the discarded, as the 
loving ever are when reconciled to the beloved, 
Ione passed through the gate, with Armine by 
her side, and went straight to the central tent, 
where she knew that Edward Formby must have 
been waiting for her for at least half an hour, 
He had been waiting for more than that time. 
For a full hour, his impatience going before the 
clock, the master of Hillside had been standing sen- 
tinel among the dahlias and china-asters, afraid to 
stir, lest Ione should come in at one entrance 
while he went out at another; in which case he 
should certainly lose five good minutes of her 
soviety, and five minutes taken from the con- 
templation of Ione’s face were as five ages to 
Edward Formby, her husband’s friend and bene- 
factor. 

Up to this day he had meant no harm by this 
devotion to another man’s wife. Such things 
can be with men of his character. He was one 
of those honest, unconscious souls who live only 
in the present, and blink, owl-eyed, at the future ; 
striding down the decline which leads to Avernus 
without knowing that they have left the level 
path. He meant no harm, and he foresaw no 
danger, because he foresaw nothing of any kind. 
He only knew that the hours spent with Ione St. 
Claire were hours of unalloyed happiness—that 
to-day was blessed, and to-morrow had to come. 

She had brought a new sensation into his life, 
and had led him through a new experience. The 
seductions of those Birds whose home is in the 
Wood he knew; the sincere and passionless af- 
fection of a brother for a sister, in his relations 
with Monica, that also he knew; but this deep 
and tremulous passion, at once respectful and 
absorbing, this love which exalted her woman- 
hood into something sacred, and protected his 
ideal from his own desire; this chivalrous devo- 
tion which asked only to serve, and did not seek 
to be rewarded, which was content to pay its 
homage in the daylight, and to hide away its 
hope for the dreams of the night—this was new 
to him; and, like a boy, he cherished his secret 
treasure without asking himself whether it were 
lawfully his or no. 

He never asked himself anything about Ione. 
He trusted the future ordering of things to chance 
and the instincts of an English gentleman. These 
had stood him in good stead hitherto: why not 
now? And yet, since that loan, in spite of him- 
self his thoughts had travelled into a new path, 
and his relations with the St. Claires seemed some- 
how changed. His obligations to Armine were 
fewér, and the right to serve fone was stronger 
and closer. 

People had heard about this loan. Made by 
cheek as it had been, it was sure to creep out in 
a country place where secrets are public proper- 
ty, and the most astounding fictions are those 
which are based on facts. And, of course, hav- 
ing leaked out as it had, this friendly little trans- 
action, which had been made in such thorough 
kindness and good faith, had put on an appear- 
ance as far removed from the truth as if the gos- 
sips had granted horns to a lion and hoofs to a 








dove. It was assumed to have been an infamy. 
Talk to them of kindness pure and simple between 
man and man, and a loan made without consider- 
ation of interest and no chance of repayment— 
were we in Arcadia? No one out of romances 
does such a thing as this; and Edward Formby 
was not an Arcadian, nor was Dr. St. Claire the 
hero of a romance. Wherefore there must be 
more here than met the eyes, and that more was 
necessarily bad, 

So they argued, as ignorant suspicion argues 
all the world over; and when Ione and her hus- 
band came into the tent where Edward Formby 
had been standing sentinel among the dahlias 
and china-asters for a good hour by the clock— 
standing with that unmistakable look of watching 
on his face which shows expectancy, and gives 
leave to presuppose an assignation—a small crowd 
gathered around to note how things would go, 

“Look at her, that young hussy, that young 
fly-by-night!” said Miss Jane Wintergreen, in 
rather loud tones, as Ione entered the tent, like 
some queen clad and crowned with gold. “ Our 
Mr. Formby has been waiting for her, Ill wager 
my head they had an assignation.” 

But her fidus Achates, Rachel Major, to whom 
she spoke, besought her in a terrified whisper to 
lower her voice in the first place, and in the next 
not to think evil of a neighbor, for she was as 
sure as sure that their Mr. Formby could not be 
so wicked. A married woman !—what ever should 
he want with waiting for a married woman ! 

“ Devilry,” said Jane, emphatically. 

On which Rachel said, with quivering fidelity, 
“Tf I were to be torn to pieces by wild horses, 
Jane, I'll never be made to believe that!” 

And yet even she could not help seeing that 
Edward’s face changed unmistakably when the 
two entered, and he went forward to meet them. 
The truth was, he had expected Ione to come 
alone, and he had not reckoned on Armine; and 
just at this moment—handsome, interesting, 
charming, as Armine was—he would rather have 
seen the foul fiend than him. 

The turbulent scene through which she had 
just passed had left its mark on Ione. Electric 
and alive at all points, she had more than ever 
of that strange power which made her all men’s 
desire, and almost all women’s aversion. Inso- 
lent and superb, she looked as if she despised 
and defied the whole world, and trod under foot 
both their friendship and their enmity. Even 
Edward, who was to have been her avenger, was 
now no more to her than a discarded serf; and 
the knowledge of how she had played on him for 
her own use—now tossing him a grace and now 
snatching from him a hope—helped on the proud 
antagonism to all life and humanity which pos- 
sessed her at this moment. Mistress of herself 
and fate, she stood as a queen, supreme in beau- 
ty, in command, in power; and, hated or loved, 
all had to confess that she was for the time the 
pinnacle and apex of society and social interest 
in Oakhurst. 

But if she stood there as a queen, it was as 
a queen smitten with leprosy. Clad in her royal 
robes, crowned with her golden diadem, bearing 
her sceptre in her right hand, hung round with 
the glittering insignia of her state, as it might 
be, she was nevertheless shunned by all. The 
watching crowd watched still, but gradually edged 
away, leaving a clear space for her, Edward Form- 
by, and Armine. The two men were evidently 
embarrassed one with the other, though they 
made efforts to appear quite friendly and at ease ; 
while Ione, between the two, was insolent to the 
one because satisfied with the other. Her bird 
had come back to her hand, not she to her lure, 
and the whole wide world was concentrated in 
Armine and her love. 

While they were standing there talking among 
themselves, Monica and Theodosia came into the 
tent by a side opening. 

“Those shameless people!” said Theodosia, 
angrily. She too had heard of that loan, and 
her interpretation had run on all fours with Jane 
Wintergreen’s. ‘“ Monica, you surely are not go- 
ing to speak to them in a public place like this !” 
she added, as she saw her sister-in-law, with a 
kind smile on her face, turn toward them as if 
intending to join them. 

“ Why not ?” asked Monica. 

“ After all that has been said ?—impossible !” 
said Theo. 

“1 know nothing that should prevent my speak- 
ing to Mrs. St. Claire—and her husband,” return- 
ed Monica, gently. 

“That creature !—standing there and making 
eyes at Edward Formby; and her husband, who 
has been bought over, looking on! Monica, have 
you no sense of dignity or propriety ? i 

“I do not think I am wanting in either because 
I speak to friends, against whom neither you 
nor I know anything, Theo. What we hear is 
another matter. I for one do not believe all I 
hear,” . 

Her gentle persistence, very mild in manner 
and quite immovable in substance, seemed to 
irritate Theodosia,more than a more passionate 
opposition would have done. 

“If you do go and speak to them IT shall think 
you are bewitched—or worse; as bad as she is, 
or so infatuated about him that you do not care 
what you do so long as you may be near him,” 
said Theodosia, in angry whisper. “See! not a 
person in the place is speaking to them. Look 
at the Lanes and the Martyns and the Waltons; 
no one takes the least notice of them—not even 
their own set, the Chessons and the Farleys. 
They are cut publicly, and I do not wonder at it. 
Monica, you shall not go. I declare I will go up 
to them and tell them what I think if you do!” 

“If they are cut as you say, Theo, that is all 
the more reason why I should go,” said Monica, 
quite gently, but very firmly; “and why you 
should come too, Theo.” 

“1T?—no; not I!” answered Theo, bitterly. “I 
have too much respect for your brother’s name, 
Monica, to degrade it in this way. I remember 





what I owe to him and myself rather better than 
you do.” 

“T respect both my brother and my name best 
when I do what is right, and do not do what is 
wrong,” rejoined Monica. “ And it is wrong to 
go with the crowd in this undeserved slight on 
innocent people. So I shall go and speak to 
them.” 

And with this she made her way through the 
ranks and stands of flowers and fruit, and walked 
quietly to where the three stood by the dahlias 
and the china-asters. 

Armine had the professional man’s habitual 
self-command and facial control, but he could 
not so entirely govern himself as not to show 
more than the mere conventional politeness of an 
ordinary acquaintance when he saw coming up 
to them, alone, with so much sweet and gentle 
frendliness, the only woman whom he had ever 
loved, and who represented to him all that was 
most desirable in womanhood and most delight- 
ful in humanity. Something came into his face 
which flashed back a lurid light on Ione’s, and, 
for the second time to-day, she had that strange 
look of a creature that has found the scent and 
hit the trail, 

{To BE OCONTINUED.] 





LONDON CHIMNEY-SWEEPS IN 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


UT there was one cry, generally of the early 

morning, that was full of mournful sugges- 
tion to every kind heart. This was “Sweep! 
sweep !” for it meant that some miserable “ climb- 
ing boy” was ready to perform his painful and 
often dangerous task. I remember such poor boys 
very well, but always as thin, half-starved crea- 
tures, with only some slight sooty raiment; and 
I think it was with bare feet they always climb- 
ed. They were obliged to prove that they mount- 
ed to the top of the chimney by thrusting their 
brush out of the chimney-pot, the master sweep 
going into the street to watch for the sign of 
achievement. Often and often these poor little 
creatures came down the chimney bleeding at 
knees and elbows, and nearly always, I think, in 
tears. The poor little sweep was held up as an 
object of compassion to happier children, who, 
I hope, sometimes saved a bit of cake or « penny 
to give him. 

Since machines have happily superseded climb- 
ing-boys a class of people certainly superior to 
the old chimney-sweepers have taken up the 
business, and as a consequence the mumuncries 
of the London sweeps on the Ist of every May 
have very much abated. But these mummeries 
were said to have had their origin in a romantic 
story, which, whether literally true or not, was 
very characteristic, and quite believed in by a 
multitude of people when I was a child. 

It was said that about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century a little boy of noble birth was lost 
by his nurse in London streets, probably stolen 
for the sake of the rich clothing he wore. The 





child was of tender age—only about three or four | 


years old—and, though every effort was made to 
recover him, time passed on without any tidings 
of the boy reaching the bereaved parents. One 
Ist of May, however, a fine London house was 
undergoing the process known as spring cleaning, 
when, of course, chimneys must be swept, and a 
miserable ragged little climbing-boy of eight or 
nine years old was introduced into the drawing- 
room for the purpose of executing his allotted 
task. We can imagine that, accompanied by his 
master, he had no time to look round the room 
before entering the dark chimney; but it would 
appear that he descended a little sooner than 
was expected, and found himself alone in the 
spacious apartment. When he was discovered 
the child was in floods of tears, yet gazing 
through them on the portrait of a lady which 
hung on the wall. On being interrogated he ex- 
claimed, “I know that picture—it is my mo- 
ther!” 

Perhaps the child remembered other things 
which served to convince his parents of his iden- 
tity; or perhaps there was a family likeness 
which persuaded them. However this might be, 
they were satisfied that they had recovered their 
lost darling, and rescued him at once from his 
bondage. So the tale runs; though I never heard 
what account the master sweeper gave of his ac- 
quaintance with the poor child. But kidnapping 
was a not uncommon crime in those days; and it 
is to be feared, when a little boy was brought to a 
master sweeper to be apprenticed, few questions 
were asked. 

It was said to be in commemoration of the res- 
cue of this child from his cruel servitude that for 
very many years the Ist of May was kept as a 
festival by London chimney-sweepers. The Mrs. 
Montague of Blue-stocking celebrity used annual- 
ly to entertain all the little chimney-sweepers in 
London, inviting them to her own mansion and 
garden, wishing them, as she said, to enjoy one 
happy day in the year. But sooner or later an 
end generally comes to such observances, and 
when the Montague hospitality ceased, the May- 
day merry-making of the sooty fraternity seemed 
mainly to consist in the Jack-in-the-green mum- 
meries, tambour-beating, and grotesque finery of 
the groups who paraded the streets, begging for 
pence with as little shame as a few days previous- 
ly they had begged at houses for cast- ‘off feathers 
and flowers and ribbons, or, in fact, any sort of 
articles which could be utilized for tawdry display. 
Playing at Jack-in-the-green and dancing about 
London streets for many hours must have been 
pretty nearly as hard work as sweeping chimneys ; 
but I fancy the sweepers picked up a good deal of 
money by their May-day frolics, and for once in 
the year they were seen with washed faces. It 
was generally a woman bedizened with trumpery 
finery who went about to the by-standers, extend- 
ing a great ladle to collect coppers, 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. L. P.—Get brocaded Surah for a basque and over. 
skirt to wear with a plain Surah skirt. 

Maryianp.—The directions for crewel-work are giv- 
en in Bazar No, 48, Vol. XIII. Use the corn-colored 
brocaded silk for a straight front breadth of the skirt, 
with wide revers or panels of garnet or of golden brown 
velvet next it; then have the back of the skirt a demi- 
train of ottoman silk the color of the brocade, with a 
basque of the silk and a velvet vest ; add velvet paniers 
if you like. Get mohair soutache braid in many par- 
allel rows for your cloth dress; put it on the basque 
and over-skirt. 

Mrs. J.—Directions for ebonizing furniture were 
given in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVI. The fancy stores 
that advertise in the Bazar will send you designs of 
kaleidoscopic work. Make your black velvet skirt with 
two drooping puffs at the foot for trimming. 

Tupor.—Late suggestions and pictures in the Bazar 
must assist you with your black silk and brown cash- 
mere dresses, as we can not advise you how to remod- 
el dresses that you do not describe in detail. Have a 
handsome cloth or a combination costume for morn- 
ing receptions, visits, and church. The dinner dress 
will do for evening parties if you have it made of light 
ottoman silk or satin with brocade or velvet. 

Mus. W. N. S.—Make the blue velvet and merino (it 
is not chuddah) by the model marked Fig. 2, page 493, 
Bazar No. 31, Vol. XVI. For the garnet waol dress use 
the cut pattern of me girl’s dress illustrated on page 
565 of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XV 

Eoonomy.—Shoulder capes, collars, cuff, and bor- 
ders of Astrakhan fur will be the stylish trimming this 
winter for cloth and velvet jackets and cloaks. It is 
too early to speak positively about wearing this fur in 
sacques. Get black cloth for a polonaise with a silk 
skirt. If your passementerie is not rusty, yon could 
trim a velvet or silk basque with it; if it is rusty, you 
might use the beads for trimming a wool Jerse sy, by 
sewing them on all over it in dots, or stars, or singly, or 
in a border like braid. Use your blue silk skirts with 
a silk Jersey waist or a velvet basque of a darker biue 
shade. 

J. L. A.—The prettiest model for your black brocade 
and gros grain is Fig. 6, on page 617, of Bazar No, 39, 
Vol. XVL For your cashmere and silk use the model 
Fig. 5, page 616, of the same paper. The Moliére vest 
with revers is beautifully illustrated on page 629 of 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. XVI. 

- A.—Read reply about Astrakhan far given above 

* Economy. 

ee L. E. C.—Make your wine-colored serge like 

the embroidered c se re suit illustrated on page 629 

zar No. 40, Vol. XVI. For the black silk, take 
iven above to “J, L. A.” The plush like seal- 
skin will make a warm and suitable wrap for your 
climate. 

Youne Marrtrp Lapy.—For your combination suit 
use the design of Fig. 5, page 616, Bazar No, 39, Vol. 
XVL., and for the b ine kk silk and brow aded suit use Fig. 
6, on the next page of the same paper. 

Lvorrtia.—Read reply just given to “ Young Mar- 
ried Lady.” 

Sxatrr.—Verg dark red lad 
and Jersey jacket, trimmed 
border of black Astrakhan cl 
for skating. 

Marauratre.—Get a black silk Jersey with a velvet 
collar, vest, and cuffs, and wear it over the silk waist 
part of your princesse dress ; you need not alter it oth- 
erwise, 

Aones.—Read about ** October Weddings” in Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. XVI. Get a white or pearl-colored otto- 
man silk dress for a quiet wedding. Have gray cash- 
mere or golden brown cloth for a bride’s travelling 
dress. 

A. B. C.—The pleated skirt should be made over a 
foundation skirt about two yards and an eighth wide, 
gored on the front and sides, and full in the back. 

Anxtous.—Rows of braid or a chenille ruche would 
be stylish on your redingote of cloth. Fringe is still 
worn on the apron front and sides of ove r-skirts, but 
not across the back. 

Guoreine.—Steel ornaments especially are very fash- 
ionable with gray or black suits. Cap-shaped hats 
will be worn. See late illustrations of sleeves in the 
Bazar. 

X. Y. Z.—Either white or light blne cashmere will be 
a pretty evening dress for a young lady. Dark garnet 
velvet borders, vest, collar, and cuffs shonid trim your 
c ashme re suit. Make it like Fig. 2,0n page 493, Bazar 
81, Vol. XVI. A frock-coat would be a suitable 
outside garment. A plain, pleated, tucked, or velvet- 
bordered. skirt with a Jersey jacket would be pretty 
for the house, and to be suitable for travel should be 
worn under a long redingote, or pelisse, or ulster of 
cloth or of English homespun. 

Twerve Years’ Sussortser.—Silk or satin are not 
used on cloth tailor dresses. Velvet may be added for 
a vest, collar, and cuffs, and may be of brighter color, as 
red on brown, blue on gray, and red on green or blue 

3ut the quiet sombre eifect is one of the desirable fea- 
tures of these plain suits, Cherry-color and scarlet are 
used for parts of dresses. Lay the knives and forks be- 
side the plates in the simplest manner. 

Drtta.—Get Madras muslin for the glass panels of 
your doors. White damask or momie-cloths for the 
tea table have drawn-work borders and fringe. Color- 
ed cloths are for lunch tables. The principal pieces of 
your tea set should be similarly decorated, and to 
these you can add any odd pieces you may fancy. 

Miss N. R.—Present a gentleman to your mother as 
you would to any other lady. C hoose the fittings of 
your dressing-room—cartains, portidres, draperies, etc. 
—in the color most becoming to your complexion ; the 
style must depend on the money you are willing to ex- 

















’ cloth with a kilt skirt 
1 collar, cuffs, and 
, Will be a pretty dress 


















J. E. W.—It is the bride’s place, or that of her par- 
ents, to send invitations to all the friends of the groom 
for whom he may ask invitations to his wedding. 
People are always married with a ring, aud the groom 
should have it in his vest pocket, handing it to the 
clergyman, who puts it on the bride’s finger. If there 
is no bridemaid, the bride should go ungloved. That 
is, indeed, much the best fashion, as taking off a long 
glove is very awkward. However, many brides cut the 
third finger of the glove off. The bride writes notes to 
her friends, thanking them for their presenta, The 
salutation to a hostess is always the same, simply, 
* How do you do?” whether the visit is an anniversary 
or not. 

A Twerve Years’ Sussorier.—The presentation of 
a card from one lady to another is an invitation to call, 
and may be acted upon. The gentleman who sat near 
you in a train had no right to give you his card unless 
you asked for it. He might have more properly hand- 
ed it to your husband. Indiscriminate kissing between 
ladies is always laughed at, and should not be indulged 
in in public. Kiss your triend, but not her friends, 
when you part. 

Deoumure.—A young lady, unmarried, should not 
ask a gentleman to call upon her. A married lady has, 
of course, the option of asking a gentleman to call. We 
wish to insist upon the rights of mothers and chaperons 
to invite gentiemen to call on their young ladies. The 
less young ladies invite gentlemen the better. A gen- 
tleman should not call on a young | unless the 
young lady’s mother has asked him to cal 

Sunsoriser.—The ve - son gems to which you refer 
appe ared in Bazar No, 3, Vol. Vv. 

NNOOENOK.—Consult the artic le on “ Invitations, 
Acceptances, and Regrets,” in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XV1. 

A Sunsoniser.—We can not undertake to diagnose 
diseases, or to prescribe for them. 

Awnrk.—The simplest spontancons acknow ledgment 
ofa wedding x gift is in better taste than any formula 
conld be, 

A. L. R.—There is no necessity of your answering 
the “at home” by a note. There are no especial rales 
of etiquette for young gentlemen's visita. To young 
ladies at college etique tte is only formulated by cus- 
tom. If your associates universally recognize the pro- 
priety of allowing young men to call, and your teachers 

allow it, you should allow them to call on you. If there 
is any donbt of this, do notinvite them tocall, A prop- 

er Spenish dress would be of yellow satin, black man- 
tilla of lace, and a high comb; the mantilla worn over 
the head, 
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of victim-squeezing, and in a moment the officer was in the pangs of strangu- 
lation, bound fast to his chair, and the awful coil of the python round his 
neck, But in that supreme moment of appalling horror he retained his 
nerve; with his left hand he seized the reptile’s head, and with his right 
grasped a table-knife, and was just able to inflict a gash behind its head; 
and then the suffocating coils fell slack. The officer was afterward found 
prostrate on the floor in a dead faint, from which he only recovered to be 
seized with brain-fever, the delirium of which was entirely occupied with 


Crochet Edging. , 
Tas edging is worked in crochet with medium fine cotton. Make a iit 
foundation of 22 st. (stitches), and crochet in rows as follows: 1st row.— 
Pass the first 9 st., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the following st., 9 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass 6 st., 1 sc. on the following st. 2d row.—8 ch., 11 de. (double 
crochet) around the following 9 ch., 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle st. of the 9 
passed by in the Ist row. 8d row.—1 sc. around the next 5 ch., 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the preceding sc.), twice alternately 2 sc. 


(A 





around the same 5 ch, and 
1 p., 1 se. around the same 
5 ch., 2 ch., 11 de. separated 
by 1 ch. on the next 11 
de., 5 ch., 1 se. on the first 
foundation st. 4th row.— 
1 se. around the next 5 ch., 
3 times alternately 1 p. and 
1 se. around the same 5 ch., 
work 2 se. separated by 1 
p. around each of the next 
11 single ch., then 1 sc. on 
the se. after the 3d p. in 
the preceding row. 5th 
row.—6 ch., 1 se. on the 
following 4th p. in the pre- 
ceding row, 9 ch., 1 se. on 
the following 3d p. Con- 
tinue to repeat the 2d—5th 
rows in turn, but in every re- 
petition work an additional 
picot scallop proceeding 
from the middle st, in the 2d 
p. in the 4th row, for which 
crochet 7 ch., connect to 
the 4th p. in the 4th row of 
the preceding pattern, then 
around the 7 ch. work 1 
se, and 5 times alternately 
1 p. and 2 se. Finish the 
lace with 2 rows worked 
lengthwise along the upper 
edge as follows: Ist row. 
— > 1 sc. around the mid- 
dle one of the 3 p. in the 
8d row of the next pattern, 


Svurr ror Boy From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Figs. 14-23. 





serpents. In° course of 
time he recovered; but no 
one could recognize in that 
pallid, gray - headed, and 
care-worn shadow of a man 
the once stalwart, hearty, 
and enthusiastic sports- 
man. 

Another note to illus- 
trate the extreme danger of 
handling even dead snakes, 
Major Dennys, a police of- 
ficer in the Central Prov- 
inces, was recently out 
shooting, and killed a large 
cobra, His companion ask- 
ed to see its poison fangs; 
and Major Dennys, seizing 
the head with one hand, 
opened its jaws with the 
other to exhibit the fangs, 
which, in the approaching 
rigidity of death, closed on 
his finger. Aware of his 
awful risk, he sucked his 
finger and hastened home. 
But all assistance was un- 
availing; he died in three 
hours. 

I once kept and freely 
handled a snake declared 
to be innocuous; it es- 
caped, and after much 
searching could not be 
found. Presently my boy 


encounters with monstrous f 









Yoke Apron ror Girt rrom 3 10 5 


YEARS OLD Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 6-13. 


No. IV., Figs. 24 and 25, 









Recertion Torerre.—Fronr. 
[For Back, see Fig. 8, on Front Page. } 
For description see Supplement. 


Crocnet and Brarp Epona. 
For description see Supplement. 


awh 





Fig. 3.—Detram or Byzantine Empromery ror Screen 
5 , 
Fig. 1, Page 709. 


2 ch., 1 se. around the following 
p., 6 ch.; repeat from *. 2d 
row.—Alternately 1 de, on the 
following 2d st. in the preced- 
ing row and 1 ch, 


Monograms.—-Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 709. 
Turse monograms for mark- 
ing linen are worked in cross 
stitch with eolored marking 
cotton, 





SNAKE-HANDLING. 


N Anglo-Indian says, apro- 
fA. pos of the danger of hand- 
ling certain kinds of snakes: 
Out here, individuals of one sect 


| 


ran up with tears in his eyes, 
declaring that his three pet rab- 
bits were all dead; and, true 
enough, they were so, and quite 
rigid. Coiled up in the hutch 
was the missing snake, which 
my boy and I had so frequently 
handled ! 

The handling of snakes is oft- 
en unavoidably forced upon us 
by the extraordinary and often- 
times incomprehensible  posi- 
tions in which snakes are fre- 
quently encountered. We are 
apt to fancy that snakes are es- 
sentially grovelling creatures, 


| forgetting that their ventral 


of fakirs—religious mendicants 


—uare frequently met with wear- 
ing young and tame pythons as 
necklaces. One such animal 
took the fancy of an officer, and 
for a few rupees was transferred 
from the fakir’s neck to his; 
and for some time both were on 
very good terms. One day our 
friend sat down to breakfast 
with the python round his neck, 
a thing he had never before 
done ; the tail of the animal came 
across the arm of the chair, and 
instinetively coiled round it. 
The leverage thus obtained 
seemed to revive its memories 





scales give them admirable facil- 
ities for climbing. Unless you 
recognize this fact it is difficult 
to understand how snakes get 
into the roofs of up-country 
bungalows, which are support- 
ed by smooth and whitewashed 
walls and pillars ; how you meet 
them on the upper shelves of 
your book-cases, or in other ap- 
parently inaccessible situations, 

But when you meet snakes 
in the act of ascending trees, 
and apparently with nothing to 
hold on by, you are prepared to 
encounter them anywhere, and 
are not surprised at a deadly 
snake dropping from the sleeve 
of your jacket, or a cobra look- 
ing in upon you from the double 
roof of your brougham. 










Crom and Vetiver Costumr.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 709.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 35-45. 
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RELICS OF THE BRAVE. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
See illustration on page 713. 
Onxy a tarnished epaulet, only a line to tell 


How fearlessly he bore himself, how gallantly he fell. 
And here within the silent room are sire and child 
and wife: 


God knows with what a chill dismay their eyes look 
out on life! 


Small comfort now that splendid day when forth 
their hero fared, 

And all who bore his name with him the transient 
glory shared. 

Then pealed the quivering bugle notes in challenge 
to the sky, 

Then gleamed the burnished ranks of steel as march- 
ing men went by. 


Oh, how the colors tossed in air, the stormy music 
rolled, 

And lovely women kissed their hands—the fair to 
greet the bold. 

And he, so straight and tall and strong, they saw him 
in the van, 

Aud then they smiled to cheer him on as none but 
brave hearts ean. 


But now the steady manly step will cross the sill no 
more, 

The cheery laughter never sound in welcome at the 
door; 

The aged father shall not hope on steadfast youth 
to rest, 

Nor wife nor child sob out their grief close-pillowed 
on his breast. 


He did his duty: simple souls, be that your morning 
star, 

To rift thie gloom with ray of light, swift-piercing, 
free, and far; 

The useless faded epaulet, the terse and meagre line, 

Their story tell of duty done—and duty is divine. 





PRETTY MISS BROADLANDS. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


OME people seemed to think that it was al- 
kK most a pity Miss Broadlands should be so 
liberally endowed. “She is so pretty, and she is 
so rich,” they said, a little sadly, and they appear- 
ed to owe her a grudge for having so much. If 
she had been simply pretty, or simply rich, it 
would not have been so hard to bear, and they 
could have forgiven her more easily. Lovers ? 
Of course they were always about her. Sending 
flowers and bonbons, writing verses, and dedi- 
cating symphonies to her charms. 

“Quite natural that a girl with a fortune should 
not lack suitors,” a friend said to her one day. 
‘How many do you think you would keep, dear, 
if you were as poor as my girls?” 

“ Few, no doubt,” she answered, gayly ; but the 
shaft went home. 

She became more indifferent than before ; but 
this very indifference piqued and pleased her ad- 
mirers. Every one of them believed himself able 
to evercome it; they wanted all the more what 
was out of their reach; it surrounded her with 
an atmosphere of mystery; they could not un- 
derstand her. Constant Stanley, however, flat- 
tered himself that he had penetrated her fine re- 
serve, and perhaps this was merely because Miss 
Broadlands was nearer being in love with him 
than with any one she had ever met; since she 
half suspected that her personality attracted him, 
and not her purse; that her money was but dross 
in his eyes; because she was more receptive to 
his flatteries, did not Jaugh at his half-tender non- 
sense, and toss it back to him with pretty sar- 
casm and raillery. 

“If I am ever obliged to earn my living,” she 
said on one occasion, when the subject of woman’s 
wages and work was under discussion, “I shall 
become a nurse.” 

“ Heaven grant that I may be an invalid at that 
time !” said Constant. 

“ And I,” put in another admirer, “ will be the 
attending physician.” 

“You could do something better than that,” 
Constant added, aside; “you could keep house 
for me.” 

“If everybody were only sincere,” she thought, 
regarding him, “and never flirted or talked to 
pass the time merely ; if money were not the root 
of evil!” 

Miss Broadlands was all alone in the world, 
with her beauty and her money, but she filled her 
splendid house with company, or she passed the 
time at some gay summer resort with friends ; 
sometimes she made a pilgrimage to her man of 
business, Mr. Stanhope, living in a neighboring 
city, in order to know how she stood, she said. 
After her return from one of these visits at one 
time it was observed by a few of the sharp-sight- 
ed that she no longer entertained as freely as be- 
fore; presently she had sold her saddle-horse. 
“I am going to try walking,” she exclaimed. 
“The doctors think it is healthier for me.” 

“ But you are the picture of health,” said Con- 
stant, with a tender glance. 

“Yes; but an ounce of prevention, you know, 
is worth a pound of cure.” 

Presently it leaked out that she had sold a lot 
from her ample garden, and one day the town 
was electrified to find the Broadlands estate un- 
der the hammer. Miss Broadlands had gone 
away some months before, and it was rumored 
that she was in a training school for nurses—a 
rumor which was confirmed when she returned 
to enter a hospital of the city in the capacity of 
a nurse. Those who had grudged her her good 
fortune now said: “She is so pretty that pity is 
thrown away upon her; beauty is dower énough. 
No doubt it is hard to lose money, but it is hard- 
er still never to have had any to lose.” And her 
lovers? “She is so busy,” they said, “we can 
not see her unless we fall ill or go mad.” How- 
ever, there were no more flowers heaped upon 
her, verses and symphonies were no longer in- 
scribed to her name. She had passed out of 
fashion. But Miss Broadlands was not discom- 





forted. It was a new world, this world of pa- 
tients, where she was a shining light. She had 
wearied of that other world of sham lovers and 
fashion. Here she was secure; nobody could be 
tempted to make love to her ever again, unless 
his heart were in it. Constant Stanley had been 
called abroad, by the serious illness of his father 
at a German spa, before the final sale of Broad- 
lands, which place, however, remained untenanted 
by the purchaser, whoever he was. Her other 
lovers had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting; how would it be with him? Was he 
true enough to love her whether her circum- 
stances were splendid or mean? But he was 
scarcely ashore before he sought her out; when 
she had a spare hour he claimed and filled it. 
Her room now was never without the flowers she 
loved best ; sunshine seemed to have entered into 
the shady places of her life all at once. Heaven, 
after all her misgivings, had reserved this happi- 
ness for her—Constant loved her. “ What a thing 
love is, world without end!” 

When she walked in the Park for recreation, 
strangers turned and looked after her, and peo- 
ple whispered, ‘‘ Pretty Miss Broadlands ; poverty 
agrees with her wonderfully.” There was an air 
of romance about her which stimulated the im- 
agination at this time, as if she were keeping 
some delicious secret in reserve. Constant Stan- 
ley had been painting her as Guinevere, in his 
picture intended for the approaching exhibition. 

“T will make that smile immortal,” he said, at 
one of the sittings; “the light of those eyes 
shall shine for ages on my canvas; that perfect 
bloom shall bless the earth when you and I, dear, 
are disembodied. Come’’—changing his key— 
“when will you have done with this hateful task 
of yours? Iam jealous of your patients. I shall 
go mad myself presently, in order to receive your 
ministrations.” 

“Hush?” she said, MBiling; “you telk like a 
madman already.” 

“ Bewitched by your charms, I shall need but 
two more sittings —only two. I wish it were 
a million; I wish we might sit here together 
for eons, you and I—I painting, you posing. 
I have half a mind to rub the whole thing out 
and begin again, just for the love of painting 
it over, of keeping you here before me. Do 
you know that you are more beautiful than 
ever?” And he drew his brush across the can- 
vas as he spoke, obliterating the immortal smile, 
the light in the wide-open eyes, the bloom upon 
the oval cheek. 

“Foolish boy!” she said, “ you will turn my 
head. If I am beautiful, remember that it can 
not last.. Look at old Mrs. Bangs—she was a 
beauty in her day; look at her parchment skin, 
at her dim, cavernous eyes, at her shrunken tis- 
sues and muscles. Beauty is only a morning 
mist—it disappears.” 

“ Shall I change my allegiance for rancor 
use fortune changes her side? 
Or shall I, like a vessel at anchor, 
Veer with the veering tide?” 
he sang. ‘“ You will be always beautiful to me.” 

Miss Broadlands remembered that when, some 
weeks later, after an insane patient had thrown 
a vial of corrosive stuff into her face, she had 
courage to tie her veil across her bonnet and 
walk out into the Park again. Strangers no 
longer turned to look after her. “ Poor Miss 
Broadlands,” others murmured as she passed ; 
never “ Pretty Miss Broadlands.” There was no 
longer such a person as pretty Miss Broadlands. 
She sat down on a rustic seat in a secluded part 
of the Park, and reflected upon the fact. Nurses 
with children in tow passed and repassed, the 
swans swam lazily about the pond, the swallows 
dipped low for insects, the sunset burned bright- 
ly in the west; now and then a pair of lovers 
sauntered by, and she shivered. Was it not her 
own fault, after all, that she was no longer pret- 
ty Miss Broadlands? Had she not taken her 
fortunes in her own hands? Had she any right 
to play the part she had chosen, even in a good 
cause? and was this the punishment? Had she 
lost everything but what she had pretended to 
lose? Everything that she cared to possess ? 
Just then a shadow fell across her path, and 
Constant Stanley asked, 

“ May I sit here with you for a little while?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, and she lifted the heavy 
folds of her veil and confronted him. “You 
will not care to sit long. You will never make 
my smile, my glance, my bloom, immortal on your 
canvas. You would not care to paint me through 
the gons now. Do you remember the night you 
told me I was more beautiful than ever?” 

‘*T remember,” he cried. “Shall I change my 
allegiance because fortune changes her side?” 

“You can’t help it. I don’t blame you. You 
love beauty.” 

“T love you,” and he kissed the scarred cheek. 

Miss Broadlands had found her true-lover at 
last—a lover who valued neither wealth nor beau- 
ty, and whom she had tested more heroically than 
she had meant to do. Had fate taken the affair 
out of her hands ? 

“A thousand congratulations, my dear Stanley,” 
said Mr, Stanhope one day, meeting the artist. 
“ Ah, you are doing a fine thing for yourself, my 
boy. Hist! not a word—lI’ll tell you a secret. 
You fancy you are marrying a beggar,eh? No- 
thing of the kind. On your wedding day I shall 
transfer Miss Broadlands’s fortune into your 
hands intact! It is all a ruse, this poverty of 
hers. Has she ever said she was poor? No. 
You've all taken it for granted, and it’s frighten- 
ed her lovers away. You—you’ve stood the test.” 

“ No jokes, Stanhope,” gasped Constant. 

“Jokes! This is a solemn truth, thank your 
stars |” 

As for Stanley, he felt as if a cold wind had 
blown them apart. The woman whom he be- 
lieved all truth and sincerity practicing a deep- 
laid scheme of deception! Since neither her 
beauty nor her money had won him, what was it 
he loved but the loftiness of her nature, and was 








there any loftiness, any nobility, in playing a 
part, even to test a lover? This was not the wo- 
man with whom he could spend a happy lifetime 
in glad confidence; this was not the woman he 
had loved. And so it happened that he left only 
a few lines of explanation for Miss Broadlands 
when he set out for the ends of the earth alone. 


As for Miss Broadlands, she returned to the’ 


old homestead again. “She has recovered her 
money,” people said, “ but she will never be pret- 
ty Miss Broadlands again.” It was years after- 
ward that the picture of “Delilah,” by an un- 
known artist, made a great stir in fashionable art 
circles. Miss Broadlands went to see it among 
others. There was the perfect smile, the liquid 
eyes, the flower-like bloom, the exquisite features 
immortalized, 

“ He remembers, afterall,” she thought. “He 
remembers.” 

Nobody else remarked that it was a portrait of 
pretty Miss Broadlands, 





HINDUSTANI MEAT CURRIES, 


HE following recipe for curry-powder will be 
found, after trial, to recommend itself for its 
simplicity, economy, and as containing all that is 
essential. Any additions can subsequently be 
made as individual experience or fancy may sug- 
gest: 1. Coriander séed, parched, and husks 
separated, eight ounces; 2. Turmeric, parched, 
scraped, and sifted, four ounces; 3. Cumin seed, 
husks separated, two ounces; 4. Fenugreek, one 
ounce. The above are to be well ground, and 
then thoroughly mixed, 

Oriental dishes, with few exceptions, are pre- 
pared in sufficiently small morsels to permit of 
their being eaten with the hand, without the aid 
of knife, fork, or spoon. When, however, this 
can not be avoided, as in the case of pilau of poul- 
try, game, or joints, the meat is cooked just long 
enough to allow of its being separated from the 
bone by the fingers, without being stewed to rags. 

Indeed, the whole art of curry and pilau mak- 
ing consists in correctly timing the simmering 
process. If it is removed off the fire too soon, 
the meat, though done, will be tough, and the 
spices will not have had time to permeate the tis- 
sues ; while, again, if too much cooked, the disin- 
tegration of the fibres will have caused the spices 
to return into the gravy. Therefore in either 
case a failure will be the inevitable result. A 
curry prcperly cooked must hit the happy mean 
between these extremes, yet ought to be able to be 
eaten with a spoon and fork only, which is the 
practice amongst Europeans in India. 

The next rule to be borne in mind is the correct 
dressing of the meat which is to be used. 1. Beef, 
mutton, pork, fish, ete., must be cut into dice 
not larger than an inch square. 2. Poultry, par- 
tridges, etc., should be disjointed as follows: the 
wings and legs into two parts at the joints, and 
the backs crosswise, according to size, into three 
or four, and the merry-thought separated ; it may 
as well b+ stated that two smaller birds are pre- 
ferable to one large. 3. Hares and rabbits, accord- 
ing to size, ought to have the legs each cut into 
three or four pieces, and the backs crosswise into 
eight or nine. 4. Pigeons’ wings and legs whole, 
backsin two. 5. Small birds, as quails, larks, ete., 
in two, lengthwise. 

Cuicken Curry (BenGat Fasnton).— Materials. 
—A small fowl, a pint of stock, six onions about an 
inch in diameter, four ounces of butter, one small 
clove of garlic chopped fine, a couple of green chil- 
lies (failing which, three dried bird’s-eye chillies) 
chopped fine, a heaped table-spoonful and a half 
of the curry-powder prepared from foregoing re- 
cipe, and half a lemon. Mode.—Slice the onions 
fine, take a third of them and fry with half the 
batter till crisp and of a nice golden color ; drain 
them carefully from all superfluous grease, and 
put them aside. Then fry the chicken, cut up as 
directed, in the surplus of the butter left from the 
last operation ; when the meat is slightly colored, 
put them also aside. Now take a saucepan, put 
into it the curry-powder and the remaining half 
of the butter; let it fry for two or three minutes, 
stirring occasionally, then throw in the uncooked 
onions. Amalgamate well with the contents of 
the saucepan, and after they have fried for a few 
minutes add the stock, chillies, salt, and garlic; 
stir well, and let the liquor reduce to one-third 
of its original quantity, the cover of the pan being 
drawn slightly aside to enable the steam to escape. 
When it has reduced, add the chicken. Allow 
the whole to boil briskly for a couple of minutes ; 
then place it on the edge of the hob to simmer 
gently till cooked, stirring the curry frequently to 
enable the meat to take up the gravy. In about 
twenty minutes it ought to be ready, but the sur- 
est guide is to observe the appearance of the drum- 
sticks: if the bones are found protruding by the 
flesh having shrunk, it is done. Finally, the piece 
of the lemon and the fried onions, which have 
been put aside from the first operation, must be 
added to the contents of the saticepan, and the 
whole quickly stirred, after which no time should 
be lost in serving the curry. 

Curcxen Curry (Mapras Fasnion).— Materials. 
—Exactly the same as in the foregoing, but substi- 
tuting an equal quantity of milk or buttermilk 
in place of the stock, and having in addition an 
ounce of lentil flour. Mode.—Proceed to fry and 
put aside one-third of the onions, as in the last 
recipe. Now rub the curry-powder and the lentil 
flour into a thin paste, with a little of the milk or 
buttermilk, as may be the case, then add the re- 
mainder of the onions, the garlic, salt, and chil- 
lies, gradually working the whole up into a stiff 
paste with more milk. Boil the second half of 
the butter in a saucepan, put in the paste and 
meat, and let them cook briskly for seven or 
eight minutes, stirring constantly, and scraping 
off the paste which may adhere to the bottom 
and sides of the pan, and adding milk in small 
quantities from time to time to prevent burning, 
and in this manner expending all the milk. When 





the meat is nearly cooked (which can be ascer- 
tained by the rule stated in the last recipe) add the 
fried onions and lemon juice, stir well, and serve. 

CuickEN Curry (CryLon Fasuton).— Materials, 
—The same as the first recipe, except only two 
onions and two ounces of butter are required, and 
a breakfast-cupful of cocoa-nut milk must be 
substituted for the stock. The cocoa-nut milk 
is extracted from the cocoa-nut in the following 
manner: put the kernel, after paring away all the 
black outer rind, into a mortar, and reduce it toa 
pulp; put this into a deep vessel and pour boil- 
ing water over it till the whole is covered, let it steep 
for ten minutes, then strain off the liquor, i. e., 
the milk, put back the pulp, and repeat the pro- 
cess till sufficient milk has been obtained. Mode. 
—Chop the onions, and then reduce them to a pulp 
in the mortar, fry the curry-powder, onions, salt, 
and chillies in a saucepan with the butter, stirring 
all the while; in two or three minutes add the 
chicken, cut up as elsewhere mentioned ; when the 
meat is of a golden color, put in the garlic and 
cocoa-nut milk, and let them simmer on a slow fire 
for half an hour, or till cooked. The lemon may 
or may not be omitted, to give the final touch. 

The three foregoing recipes may be considered 
as typical illustrations to explain the modus oper- 
andi of dealing with this dish in various parts of 
India. With the same quantity of condiments, 
etc., a duck, partridge, three pigeons, and eight 
quails, the same number of larks, or one and a 
half pounds of beef, mutton, veal, pork, or fish, 
may be made into a Bengali, Madrasi, or Cinga- 
lese curry. A hare or rabbit will require a couple 
more onions and half a table-spoonful of the cur- 
ry-powder extra. 

The time required in cooking will be more or 
less in some-instances; but as the surest guide 
for ascertaining when the meat is done has al- 
ready been pointed out, it would be needless waste 
of space to enlarge on the subject in each case. In 
fish curries the pan must be stirred as little as 
possible, to prevent the flakes breaking up. 

The above recipes are for gravy curries. If a 
dry one is preferred, the liquor must be reduced 
to one-fourth instead of one-third previous to add- 
ing the meat ; otherwise the process is the same in 
each instance. 





THE CANON’S WARD.* 
By JAMES PAYN, 
Autuor ov “Kit: a Memory,” “ By Proxy,” “ Hien 


Sriarrs,” “ Waar He Cost Her,” “ Woxn—nor 
Wooxn,” “A ConvipentiaL AGENT,” ro. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONSENT. 


Wirnts a few minutes of her reception of 
Stevie’s news, yet not before Adair had paid a 
flying visit to the Laurels—in which, without say- 
ing a word of Mr. Mavor’s offer, Sophy had sug- 
gested that the time was ripe for speaking to the 
Canon—Henny was in Sophy’s boudoir. She 
could hardly give credence to her own ears, 
though, strange to say, the possibility of the 
child’s being mistaken had never even crossed 
her mind. His intuition and apprehension of the 
slightest hint were marvellous; and though the 
means through which he had obtained his infor- 
mation were humble, Henny well understood that 
it was not on that account to be mistrusted. 
Mrs. Carver's services were often engaged by Miss 
Aldred, and from members of that lady's estab- 
lishment she might well have learned matters 
that were unknown to its head. The knowledge 
which servants possess of what is “going on” 
above-stairs is only too comprehensive; they 
may be assured of many things that have never 
taken place, but they do know what has happened. 

“My dearest Sophy,” said Henny, gravely, “is 
this true what a little bird has told me” (she did 
not say what a very callow bird it was) “ about 
you and Mr. Adair ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The answer was distinct and decisive enough, 
but there was no joy in its assurance. How very 
different was its tone, as Henny could not but re- 
flect, from that in which she herself had announced 
to her friend her own engagement to Mr. Irton ! 

“Then I suppose, my darling, I may congratu- 
late you,” said Henny. “I only hesitate to do 
so,” she said, conscious of some short-coming in 
her tone, “ because you may not like my know- 
ing of it. Oh, Sophy, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Mr, Adair—I mean John—wished it to be 
kept secret a little longer” (this was scarcely 
true; it was Sophy herself who had counselled 
delay); “ but I don’t mind your knowing it, dar- 
ling. -There is nothing covert or—or under- 
hand about the matter.” 

“Underhand! I should think not. I’m sure 
my Sophy would do nothing of that kind.” 

Sophy smiled and shivered. 

“Mr. Adair is such a favorite of the Canon’s 
that it is certain to please him,” continued Henny. 
“What a clever husband you will have, Sophy ! 
At one time I used to be quite afraid of Frederic 
for that very reason. Those lines of the ‘In Me- 
moriam’ used always to be coming into my head, 


‘He reads the secret of the star, 
He threads the labyrinth of the mind,’ 


and, of course, Mr. Adair knows more about the 
stars than even Frederic, But what does it mat- 
ter, as I have found out, how clever men may be 
as compared with us poor women, if they only 
really love us ?” 

“No, I suppose it doesn’t matter much,” mur- 
mured Sophy. 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all, my dear. No man 
wants a fool for a wife, of course. Though she 
may not understand half he understands, she 
must understand jim, and be able to sympathize 
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with him. But as for knowing Greek, and alge- 
bra, and things, Frederic tells me (and I believe 
him) that he loves me all the better because I 
know nothing about them. He says such women 
are admirable on platforms and most useful on 
boards; but for domestic life he prefers a little 
ignoramus like myself. Not that I am compar- 
ing my small wits with yours, dear,” said Henny, 
with a sudden flush. “They are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath, I know. Only Mr, 
Adair is such a very great mathematician that I 
thought you might be a little afraid of him.” 

Again Sophy smiled and shivered. Henny 
had inadvertently struck a very tender chord, 
though it was not of Mr. Adair’s mathematics 
that her friend stood in fear. 

“ And when is it to be, my darling?” inquired 
Henny, after a little pause. 

“ Not till Mr. Adair has taken his degree.” 

“T suppose not, indeed. Why, that means 
that it may be within six months. Dear me,” 
sighed Henny, “how nice it must be to be rich! 
That saying about the course of true love never 
running smooth does not apply to such as you. 
It is not only that you have only to wish to have 
your desire gratified, but, ‘ Hey, Presto it is done 
upon the instant. Oh, Sophy, you ought to be a 
very happy girl.” 

“ Ought 1?” answered Sophy, wearily. “Then 
if I am not so, I suppose it is because I never am 
what I ought to be.” 

“ But you are happy, are you not, dearest ?” in- 
quired Henny, with affectionate earnestness. 

“Oh yes; at all events quite as happy as I de- 
serve to be.” 

“Tf that is really so, I should be well satisfied,” 
said Henny, still more tenderly. “ But, Sophy, is 
it not rather soon—I don’t mean your marriage, 
but your engagement. That is’”—here she hesi- 
tated. 

“You mean rather soon after the other,” put 
in Sophy, gravely. 

“Ohno; I didn’t mean that,” said Henny, turn- 
ing crimson. “I was sure all along that there 
was nothing serious—it was only that you tried 
to persuade yourself that there was—in the former 
matter. I should not have dreamed of alluding 
to such a thing. When I said soon, I meant 
quickly. You have known Mr, Adair such a 
very little time, you see.” 

“That’s true—quite true,” assented Sophy, 
slowly. ‘ Yet I think I know him pretty well.” 

Henny was silent. Her friend’s manner, join- 
ed to the opinion she had formed for herself of 
this new suitor, alarmed her; she knew by ex- 
perience that expostulation was of little use with 
Sophy, and to hint her doubts of Mr. Adair, since 
things had gone so far, could only do harm and 
no good. 

“One can not expect, you know,” continued 
Sophy, with a smile, “that all young men can 
come up to the standard of your Frederic.” 

“Of course not,” said Henny, naively. 

“Mr. Adair, I am well aware, is not so hand- 
some as Mr. Irton is; he has not such a lively 
wit, and therefore does not shine to such advan- 
tage in society. But my guardian thinks he has 
some solid qualities, and such as are calculated 
to make him a good husband.” 

Henny Helford stared at her friend in silence. 
To her it would have appeared strange enough if 
any girl had spoken to her of the qualifications 
of her future husband in a similar strain, but 
that Sophy, the most impulsive of all girls she 
had ever known, should take so cold and practi- 
cal a view of the matter—as though she had ac- 
cepted this man upon the faith of the Canon’s 
recommendation rather than from any convic- 
tions of her own—was simply amazing. 

However, it was clear that the thing was set- 
tled, and therefore beyond criticism: nothing re- 
mained but to make the best of it. 

In answer to other inquiries, Sophy informed 
her that Mr. Adair’s intentions with respect to 
an educational calling had been definitely given 
up. His plan was to endeavor to obtain some 
situation in London, in an actuary’s office or else- 
where, where his peculiar gifts might be utilized. 

“His marriage will be a great waste, of 
course,’ observed Sophy, calmly, “ considering 
that he would be quite certain of his fellow- 
ship.” 

And this again Henny thought was not only a 
strange thing for an expectant bride to say, but 
also one quite out of accord with her friend’s 
character. A great change had certainly taken 
place in it, or she had utterly misjudged it from 
the first. The real truth did not strike her— 
namely, that some of these ideas, especially the 
last one, were not her own. 

“And when is your guardian to be informed 
of your engagement, my darling, since at present, 
as I understand, he is in ignorance of it ?” 

“Well, as it happens, Mr. Adair is going to 
speak with him this very day.” 

“Tam glad of that. I mean I am glad that it 
is not to be kept a secret from him,” said Henny. 
“You feel sure of his consent, I suppose ?” 

“Quite sure,” said Sophy. Her tone was quiet 
almost to coldness, but very decisive. 

Except some rather conventional congratula- 
tions and some most earnest and genuine wishes 
for her friend’s future happiness, there was real- 
ly nothing more for Henny to say. 

Sophy had good grounds for her conviction that 
the Canon would offer no opposition, Adair had 
laid his plans with too great skill to fear any- 
thing of the kind; but he omitted no precaution 
to insure success. Nothing could be more mod- 
est and apparently diffident than the terms in 
which he made confession of having fallen in 
love with the Canon’s ward. He acknowledged 
that his having done so was an act open to cen- 
sure ; he could even imagine, considering the dis- 
parity of means between himself and Miss Gil- 
bert, that it might be considered a breach of hos- 
pitality. If that was the view entertained by his 
patron, sooner than lose his good opinion he was 





prepared, though at a sacrifice of happiness which 


no one could estimate but himself, to give up all 
pretensions to the young lady’s hand. He con- 
fessed that he had reason to believe that his af- 
fection was reciprocated, but notwithstanding 
that, and supposing, in case of the Canon’s ob- 
jecting to the match, that she preferred to obey 
the voice of authority to that of love, he would 
then bow to her decision, and never trouble her 
with importunity or appeal. 

Perhaps it was not altogether unnecessary 
that Adair adopted a course so judicious and con- 
ciliatory, for, though the Canon had already pic- 
tured to himself the young man as Sophy’s suitor, 
the idea had been almost confined to the regions 
of imagination: when it had escaped from them 
and been put into formal shape, as in his conver- 
sation with his sister, its reception had not been 
favorable, and it had seemed less satisfactory to 
himself; and now that it started up suddenly 
before him full grown, like Minerva, it gave him 
a considerable shock. It is all very well for a 
kind, thoughtful man, independent of convention- 
ality, to advance (in fancy) humble merit to high 
places; but when humble merit advances itself 
without assistance, and then demands his sanction 

the transaction, he is sometimes ~t to think 


“thie step a little audacious. 


“Tf, as I gather from what you say, Adair,” 
was the Canon’s grave reply, “ you have already 
spoken to my ward upon this subject, I confess 
I think you have done wrong. It was to me, and 
not to her, that you should have addressed your- 
self.” 

There was a pause which Adair purposely pro- 
longed, though he had, in truth, long prepared 
his reply. Then he answered, humbly: “ As to 
that, sir, I have not a word of excuse to offer. 
I might plead, perhaps, some extenuating circum- 
stances; but I do not do so. I was wrong.” 

This was a sagacious reply; for what it im- 
plied was that Adair had only so addressed him- 
self upon receiving such encouragement as few 
young men could be expected to withstand ; but 
as for putting in that plea, not even wild horses 
should have torn it from him. The Canon, with 
Sophy’s behavior to Herbert Perry in his mind, 
fell into this trap at once. He was vexed, and 
bit his lip ; but where such complete submission 
was made, contention was impossible. 

“ Your communication has taken me very much 
by surprise,” he said; “I can not say that it 
gives me—ahem !—unmixed satisfaction.” 

“It would be indeed surprising if it did, sir,” 
was Adair’s rejoinder. “I am well aware that 
what I have said must seem presumptuous—in- 
deed, even audacious.” 

“ Nay, nay,” put in the Canon, touched by his 
young favorite’s humility. “I don’t say that. 
The absence of Fortune and Family is, of course, 
a serious drawback; but Blood and Money are 
not everything. As to the latter, you have the 
material within you, if I am not much mistaken, 
by which nowadays fortunes are made, and I be- 
lieve you to be a man of sterling merit. My 
ward has some money of her own, which will be 
always hers; no one else can touch it. So far 
her fortune is secured, And you are not a man 
to sit with your hands before you and live on 
your wife’s income.” 

“T should be ashamed indeed to do that, sir. 
It is very difficult for a person in my position to 
excuse without accusing himself; but I should 
like you to feel that Miss Gilbert’s fortune has 
formed no part of her attraction for me.” 

“T am glad to hear it, and I believe it,” said 
the Canon, earnestly. “In case of your engage- 
ment being a short one—and, upon the whole, I 
should prefer a short engagement—you will be 
giving up something not inconsiderable yourself. 
You will only gain your fellowship, in fact, to 
lose it; that is £250 a year or so.” 

“T hope I shall be able to make £250 a year, 
sir, by my own exertions,” answered Adair, with 
a smile of confidence. 

“No doubt, no doubt; still, as a matter of 
fact, you would give up that much.” 

The Canon was not replying to his young friend 
so much as to certain other persons not present, 
to whom he felt it would be necessary to advance 
“extenuating circumstances,” not only to take 
this young man’s side, but to present the view 
of the matter as seen from his stand-point. 

“So far as the mere money is concerned,” he 
went on, “‘ you may be considered as the working 
partner, who, though he brings no capital to the 
concern, contributes the brains.” 

This was a dangerous metaphor, because it sug- 
gested that Adair, under certain circumstances, 
might have the use of the capital; but the Canon 
was unaware of the significance of his own speech, 
and though it struck Adair, he took no notice of it. 

“Of course there will be a great deal of con- 
sideration—yes—and consultation,” he resumed ; 
“and even if I take my ward’s wishes in this mat- 
ter for granted, Mr. Adair, I can say nothing for 
certain respecting this proposal at present.” 

“Indeed, sir, I feel very grateful that you should 
take the matter into consideration at all,” return- 
ed the young man, gravely. “It is quite as much 
as I could have dared to hope for. - But as to 
consulting others, I trust entirely, next to Miss 
Gilbert’s regard for me, to your own view of my 
character; it may be much too kind a one—in- 
deed, I feel it to be so; but the truth is, sir, I 
have not the qualities that win popularity, and 
elsewhere I can scarcely look for favor. Poverty 
and friendlessness are passports to your good- 
will; that is not, however, the case with the world 
at large, sir, but far otherwise.” 

“ You shall have fair play, Adair, you may be 
sure of that,” said the Canon, assuringly. “I 
shall not be persuaded to do you the least injus- 
tice.” 

There was another prolonged pause. Adair, 
convinced that he had obtained his end, was un- 
willing to break ground in any direction. The 
more, too, he left his companion to his own re- 
flections, the more likely he felt he would be to 
regard the matter as a fait accompli. 








“Tn case this marriage should take place,” con- 
tinued the Canon, thoughtfully, “I suppose you 
young people would be rather in a hurry. Ihave 
myself said that I am averse to any long engage- 
ment, but there must be nothing to distract the 
mind, such as a honey-moon, before the Tripos. 
You must take your degree, you know, since your 
position in the examinatizas will form your fu- 
ture credentials.” 

“T quite understand that, sir,” returned the 
young man, quietly. ‘Moreover, I should like 
to win my spurs—to distinguish myself in the 
only way that for the present lies in my power— 
for—for Sophy’s sake.” 

“‘ That is well said,” observed the Canon, gently. 

“There is another reason also, which you may 
be sure, sir, would prevent any precipitation in 
this matter,” continued Adair, earnestly. “I 
should not dream of deserting my colors as re- 
gards the Concordance. That must be finished 
before everything.” 

To a wordly-wise man this argumentum ad 
hominem would have been too transparent; but 
the Canon, who had the intelligence of twenty 
ordinary men, was deficient in mere sharpness. 
His nature, where he liked people, was confiding 
in the extreme, and to suspect them of self-inter- 
est, especially when their actions suggested self- 
sacrifice, would have seemed to him a baseness. 

“Thank you, Adair,” he said. “It is not every 
man who, under such circumstances, would have 
given a thought to another’s convenience. I 
should certainly like to see our work complete 
before you enter into that state” (here he smiled, 
as he always did when a pleasantry was impend- 
ing) “ which I hope, for both your sakes, will be 
a complete Concordance.” 

It was a bold stroke of Mr. John Adair’s; but 
it succeeded, and gave the coup de grdce to anv 
lingering objections which may still have existe. 
in his companion’s mind. A man who had such 
consideration for the interests of his friend (for 
the Canon never thought of himself as a patron) 
would surely, was his reflection, make a tender 
and unselfish husband. It would be a great thing 
to have settled Sophy in life, and mated with a 
man who possessed the one thing she wanted— 
ballast. It was also very satisfactory to feel that 
the Concordance was provided for, 

Though the Canon had thus quite made up his 
mind, it was not free from qualms as respected 
the opposition which his consent to Adair’s offer 
was likely to meet with. He expected some epi- 
grammatic disapprobation from Mr. Mavors, and 
a word or two of quiet but decided condemnation 
from his sister. But in this, as it turned out, he 
was agreeably disappointed. Sophy herself, it 
was true, did not exhibit much enthusiasm when 
he informed her that her lover’s prayer was grant- 
ed. She was very far from being unmoved, but 
her feelings seemed to take a retrospective direc- 
tion. 

She threw herself upon her guardian’s neck, 
and poured out her very heart in gratitude for 
his long-continued kindness to her. It would 
have seemed to a less unegotistic nature that she 
grieved more at parting from so true and tried a 
friend than she rejoiced at the happiness that 
was awaiting her. There was no doubt, howev- 
er, of her having plighted faith with the young 
scholar; and, on the whole, the Canon was not 
displeased that she displayed no raptures at the 
prospect before her. Such subdued bliss, he phil- 
osophically concluded, was more likely to last. 

Mr. Mavors received the intelligence without 
one word of criticism or comment. It was not, 
as his friend was well aware, an example of si- 
lence giving consent; but it was something that 
he forbore to speak his mind. He seemed to be 
quite prepared for the news, and to bow to the 
inevitable. All he said was, “I hope with all 
my heart that Miss Sophy may be happy.” 

Miss Aldred exhibited considerably more sur- 
prise, but also abstained from any expression of 
opinion. 

“You know, William,” she observed, gravely, 
“where I wished her choice to fall; but since she 
has made her own election, I have not a word to 
say against it.” 

Her private thoughts were, however, a little 
different. Though she had no suspicion of the 
actual state of the case, she had misgivings that 
matters had gone farther between Sophy and the 
late Mr. Herbert Perry than they had appeared 
to have done ; and the transference of that young 
lady’s affections to Mr. John Adair seemed to 
her to be indecorously rapid. “I am afraid,” 
she sighed to herself, “that our poor Sophy has 
not much heart.” 

Unhappily, she was mistaken: whatever her 
faults, Sophy had a very tender one; and it is 
those who have tender hearts who give the real 
hostages to fortune, and, tied to her stake like 
some poor beast for baiting, have to endure her 
sharpest scourge. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
AFTER FIVE YEARS. 

A port, who got a pension for it (and not un- 
deservedly), once described the changes wrought 
in human life by ten years. In a lustrum even 
—five years—there is often change enough (as 
may well happen when the events of half an hour 
may direct the whole current of our being). With- 
in that space the boy becomes a man, the girl a 
matron, the man of middle life joins the seniors, 
the senior totters on the verge of the tomb. In 
five years the shortest term of penal servitude 
expires, and one becomes once again a free man ; 
in five years, with exceptional good fortune, a 
marrying man may have four honey-moons (I 
know one who had three during that period, and 
spent them all in the Isle of Wight). In five 
years about one-fifth of the human race leaves 
this world for good, or, at all events, for good 
and all. Within this period, now supposed to 
have passed, the personages of our little drama 














have partaken of the common lot. The Canon, 
though as bright and hale as ever, is grown gray. 
Miss Aldred wears a pince-nez on her dear nose. 
Mr. Mavors is very much aged, which the Canon 
affects to resent extremely. He says it is not 
fair to him, since those who consult the Cam- 
bridge calendar, and find the tutor and he are 
contemporaries, draw the false deduction that he 
himself must be getting on in years. He feels, 
on the contrary, more youthful than ever, since 
Robert is coming home from India. 

Since we saw him last, indeed, he has had lit- 
tie to age him—none of those body blows which 
Fate so often administers to us just as we are 
growing weak and unfit for combat with her, 
and which, as it were, “double us up,” so that 
we walk with a stoop for the brief remainder of 
our days. Nay, the blindfold lady has shown 
him favor. The Aldred edition of Milton has 
been, if not a financial success, “very well re- 
ceived by the critics,” and the Concordance has 
even paid its own expenses. What can a man 
of letters (who is not a literary man by profes- 
sion, his one eye bent on fame and the other on 
the main chance) look for more? The Canon is 
more than satisfied. He has large-paper copies 
of each work with uncut edges. The Milton is 
dedicated to his old college chum, Reginald Ma- 
vors. The Concordance contains a handsome 
acknowledgment of the invaluable assistance ren- 
dered to him by “his young friend John Adair, 
scholar of Trinity and second wrangler of his 
year.” 

Adair, though he had always No. 1 in his view, 
was obliged to yield that place in the Tripos to 
another, and thereby disappointed one genuine 
friend and a great many backers. The Canon 
always felt that his Concordance had something 
to do with his failure in this matter, which was 
sufficient in itself to place him under an obliga- 
tion to the young man for life. On the other 
hand, it might well have been that the thoughts 
of his approaching marriage diverted Adair’s 
mind from the study of those high mathematics 
which demand an undivided allegiance. How- 
ever, next to being senior wrangler is to be sec- 
ond wrangler; and though such academic dis- 
tinctions have not so much weight with the world 
at large as in educational circles, they have still 
a material value. At all events, aided no doubt 
by the Canon’s influence, Adair obtained a cer- 
tain situation in London in the office of a leading 
actuary, which only a great univers'ty reputation 
could have secured for one so young. The posi- 
tion did not prove to be permanent, but the rea- 
sons which caused him to remove elsewhere 
seemed amply sufficient. He threw in his lot 
with a firm of rising stockbrokers, thereby ac- 
quiring a small share of its profits, and within 
the last year or two he had been made a partner 
in the concern. There had been some liabilities 
and difficulties in the last arrangement, but they 
had been surmounted, by what means will be 
presently disclosed. 

Upon the whole, the Canon had no reason to 
regret his ward’s alliance with so able and dili- 
gent a man of business as Adair had proved him- 
self to be. The young man had always treated 
him with the same respect and esteem which he 
had shown as his assistant and amanuensis, and 
indeed, of late, with an effusive demonstration 
of regard that seemed somewhat foreign to his 
character, but which a certain exceptional kind- 
ness on the other’s part had not unreasonably 
evoked. In appearance Adair had changed but 
little; he had never looked juvenile, and now 
seemed no older than in his college days; his 
thoughtful face wore a still keener and more 
shrewd expression, and his manner upon ocea- 
sions was more masterful than it had wont to 
be, but that was all. Sophy, on the other hand, 
was much altered. She was still sweetly pretty 
—to the eye that looks beyond the merest ex- 
ternals, even prettier than she had been; but the 
sprightliness which had once formed her most 
striking charm had fled. She had a trouble, of 
which every one knew, sufficient to account for 
this. The only offspring of her marriage, a lit- 
tle child now four years old, was an invalid and 
a cripple. It was a girl, but her pet name (the 
only one she was known by) was Willie. She 
had been named Wilhelmina, the nearest femi- 
nine approach to the Canon’s William, in spite 
of his own remonstrance against so outlandish a 
choice. It was impossible to refuse his consent 
to his ward’s entreaties—she made them upon 
the first occasion of his coming to see her after 
she became a matron; a more charming and 
tender spectacle, he thought, had never met his 
eye than this young mother, pale and frail as a 
lily, with that bud of a baby beside her. 

“My dearest guardian, if your name were 
Maher-Shalal-Hash-baz,” she said, with a touch 
of her old manner, “I should call her Maher- 
Shalal-Hash-baz, after you. How can it be oth- 
erwise ? Whom should I wish her to remind me 
of so much as your dear self 2” 

Of course it had been open to him to reply, 
“ Well, your husband, for instance.” But that 
was an argument which, even if he had been in- 
clined to argue the matter, would, perhaps, hard- 
ly have occurred to him. To say the truth, it 
would hardly have suggested itself to anybody 
that babies were (at all events in the usual sense) 
much in Adair’s way. To so calculating a mind 
—I do not say so mathematical a one, for I have 
known mathematicians who disregard nothing 
because of its smallness, and who are the tender- 
est of human souls—a baby formed only a frac- 
tional portion of humanity, and did not represent 
an integer atall. Adair, like many a better man, 
did not even profess to care for such very small 
deer. He looked upon them as persons ‘careful 
of their time regard a shrimp—not worth the 
trouble it entails upon the consumer; though, in 
his case, the case was of course reversed; he 
was the producer. This paternal indifference 
prompted well-meaning folk to comfort Sophy 
with the assurance that when Willie became a 
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little bigger her husband would make up for all 
previous short-comings in the way of affection to 
her—a prophecy which she received in total si- 
lence. 

Jeannette, who was still in attendance upon her 
mistress, was by no means so sanguine as these 
comforters. “He takes no more notice of it,” 
angrily exclaimed in Sophy’s hearing, 
“than if it had been somebody else’s.” And to 
this, too, though it was clear that when she said 
“somebody” she meant a particular person, So 
phy answered not one syllable. 

Another great change in her was that there 
was “‘no murmur at the door, so constant on its 
hinge before.” All her lively talk had ceased. 
Even when that sad accident took. place.which 
crippled her child, in all human probability. for 
life, and at the same time made-if too likely that 


she once 
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“*THEN I SUPPOSE, MY DARLING, 


had gone too far for mending. Jeannette after- 
ward expressed her opinion that, besides the limb 
of the poor child, there took place on that occa- 
sion another breakage—its mother’s heart. 

At all events, Sophy’s life from that moment 
was passed on “a broken wing.” She never re- 


| proached her husband—for when remonstrance 


| without-doors, for her mistress’s sake. 


is unavailing, reproach is vain indeed—while to 


the rest. Jeannette, too, though so free-tongued 
to her mistress, said nothing against her master 
He be- 
lieved the girl to be his ally; for, indeed, had 
she not been subsidized, purchased? Her talent 
for intrigue had wrought mischief enough, as she 
was by this time well aware, and all the repara- 


| tion she could make to her whom she truly loved 


that life would be a brief one, she had said but | 


little, and murmured not at all. 


Perhaps she | 


thought it but a righteous judgment upon her, | 


poor soul, for certain sins of hers. 
so she thought, and so Jeannette 
have been prevented. Although it has been 
shown that Mr, John Adair could be liberal 
enough upon occasion, the occasions were all in 
connection with his personal interests; in mat- 
ters outside them he practiced a rigid economy. 
His domestic expenditure, except where it came 
immediately under the public eye, was conducted 
on the most provident principles. The wages he 
considered ample for the nurse-maid of his only 
child were not such as to cause any very brisk 
competition even in that overstocked market, and 
resulted in the appointment of one who was al- 
most a child herself. Sophy and Jeannette, it is 
true, were in constant attendance upon little Wil- 
lie (who was to her mother all that now could be 
considered gain on earth, and well-nigh made up 
for all her loss); but sometimes it was necessary 
to intrust the little treasure to this hireling., And 
the hireling had dropped her, What was worse, 


And yet (or 
said) it might 


and had so unwittingly harmed was to use that 
talent in her service. No one outside its walls 
knew what went on in that pleasant house in 
Albany Street, where nice little dinners weve giv- 
en (for the kitchen expenses were by no means 
conducted upon the same rate as those of the 
nursery), and agreeable company not seldom vis- 
ited, and where especially everything was couleur 
de rose when the Canon and Miss Aldred came 
up to town to stay with the young people. 

There was one sin of which the master of that 
house could never be accused, namely, that of 
idleness. He was a diligent worker, and though 


I MAY CONGRATULATE YOU,’ SAID HENN 
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and wife together who have otherwise nothing 
in common; had he been more mature, I some- 
times doubt whether he would have taken that 
view. I have noticed in such cases that all the 
pent-up love of one or the other has passed into 


| the tiny channels thus opened to it without over- 


flow: the bed of the At 


stream remains dry. 


| all events, where the children touch the heart of 
others she kept silence on that matter, as on all | 


of excellent business habits, he never worked in | 


a groove. His fault, indeed, lay in the other di- 
rection; he was a schemer, and a bold one, and 
his schemes absorbed him. 

It was a great mitigation to Sophy’s married 
life that she saw but little of her husband. To 
the readers of this history who have been admit- 


| ted behind the scenes it would be superfluous 


| indeed to say that she did not love him. 


she did not think it worth while to mention the | 


fact; and when it was found out, the mischief 


She 
had never loved him even at the best—that is to 
say, when she had seen but little of him—and it 
wag 
ledge. A great poet has described in his youth 
the good effect of offspring in bringing husband 


| face, 


not likely that love had grown from know- | 


one only of the parents, these are thereby by no 
means drawn nearer to one another; on the con- 
trary, the one resents the other’s indifference to 
their common offspring, and the other is jealous 
of the new-born love that was denied to himself. 
The reflection “ half is his and half is mine” nev- 
er occurred to Sophy as she clasped her fragile 
darling to her heart. Willie was God’s gift to 
her, not her husband’s, who not only did. not 
prize, but had maimed it. It is thought in cer- 
tain well-meaning but unintelligent circles that 
high spirits with the young should be discour- 
aged, that a lively wit savors of irreligion, and 


that the world stands less in need of smiles than | 


tears. These good folk would have been grati- 
fied by the “alteration in “airy, fairy” Sophy, who 
had certainly been reformed in that respect, if 
not converted, 

Yet it gave Henny Helford—who was good, 
too, in her way, though not goody-goody—the 
heart-ache, Not a word did Sophy drop to her 
of those domestic troubles at which we ourselves 
have only guessed; but she read them in her 
her eyes, her form, as no others—not even 
Aunt Maria—read them. Henny’s own. sky, 
though it had plenty of sunshine, was not an un- 
clouded blue. She had been wedded to her 
Frederic for three years, but no child had bless- 
ed their union. It is one of the many stumbling- 
blocks in the way of the optimists to see a wife 
like Henny, whose very knees, one might say, 
were made for children to cling to, without off- 
spring. An eminent conversationalist living by 
himself is a deplorable spectacle, but that is only 
a waste of power; he might, too, be living with 
persons who didn’t appreciate him, But when 

















one considers the heaps of women who have chil 
dren they don’t want, and don’t know what to 
do with, Henny’s case seems very hard. Frederic 
was getting on in his profession, so that a baby 
more or less would have been no strain upon his 
resources, and as these increased it was interest- 
ing to remark how much he was approved of 
even by those who had not been hasty in their 
appreciation—as, for example, by his mother-in- 
law. Mrs. Helford had been always made wel- 
come to her son-in-law’s house ; but at first it 
could scarcely be said that she had laid herself 
out to make herself agreeable there. She had 
thrown out little hints of the results of too lavish 
expenditure, which had only annoyed her host be- 
cause they frightened Henny; but as soon as she 
clearly perceived there was no reason for them 
she frankly acknowledged the advantage of be- 
ing thoroughly comfortable on a safe basis, and 
had even a secret consciousness that it was bet- 
ter than being ruined by the best of sons. Ste- 
vie was by this time at school, having quite got 
rid of his ailments, and showing no sign of his 
early delicacy, so that the old lady (as we may 
now venture to call her) was glad enough to ex- 
change her solitary home for that of her son-in- 
law, though she still kept up her house at Cam- 
bridge “to receive the dear boy when he came 
home for the holidays” (which he always spent 
with his aunt), and “to give dearest Henny a 
change” which she seldom took. In the long va- 
cation, Irton, like other lawyers (except that he 
carried his wife with him), fled across the Chan- 
nel for a thorough change, and returned to his 
modest residence in Maida Vale with a thankful 
heart, and the conviction that there was no place 
worth living in but England. Such was, in brief, 
the changed condition of the personages of our 
little drama wrought by five years: upon the 
whole, not very momentous ones ; but fated to be 
succeeded by more eventful days—a term which, 
though apparently neutral, too seldom, alas! au- 
gurs sunshine. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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Linen Taste Scarr.—Darnep EmproipeRy AND 
Drawn- Work. 


Linen Table Scarf—Darned Embroidery 
and Drawn-Work. 

Tuts table scarf is of cream-colored linen, coarse 
enough in texture to allow the threads to be count- 
ed with ease. It is a yard and seven-eighths long 
and half a yard wide. The design shown in the 
illustration is repeated five times throughout the 
length, the squares of embroidery being separated 
by drawn-work bands two inches wide. Each of 
the drawn-work bands consists of five open spaces, 
for which twenty threads of the linen are drawn 
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Borper ror Tasie Scares, Towk.s, evc.—Cross 
Srircg. 


Vetvet Basque with Satin Mervemievx Vest. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 46-54. 





EMBROIDERED SACHeT. 
For description see Supplement. 


out and five threads left between. 
The open spaces are herring- 
boned, and the close bands be- 
tween overcast with linen thread, 
while the edges on each side are 
button-hole stitched with similar 
thread. A single drawn - work 
band surrounds the entire work- 
ed centre of the scarf. In the 
embroidered squares, the design 
having first been traced in out- 
jine on the linen, the background 
is then darned in close rows of 
long stem stitches with split 
dark brown filoselle silk, leaving 
the design in relief. When the 
grounding is completed, the edges 
are defined by sewing down 
cream-colored guipure cord or 
soutache along them, or else they 
are overcast closely with cream- 
colored linen thread. The edge 
of the scarf is finished with a 
wide hem-stitched hem, which 
reaches to the drawn-work bor- 
der. 


Border for Table Scarfs, 
Towels, ete.—Cross Stitch. 

Tre border, which is suitable 
for linen table and sideboard 
scarfs, towels, and similar arti- 
cles, is executed in cross stitch 
with embroidery silk or cotton 
of a single color, 





Fig. 1—Wasn-stanp Bacx.—Cross Sritce 
Emproipery.—|See Fig. 2. ] 


Wash-stand Back.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tis wash-stand back, or splasher, which is 
a yard and a quarter long and twenty-two inch- 


es wide, is of écru diapered Jacquard linen, in 
which two plain canvas-like bands are woven. 
These canvas bands are filled in with the cross 


stitch design given in Fig. 2, which is executed 
with fast-colored embroidery cotton, either red 
or blue. 


(RRMA ARAARAAAAAR + ~ 
ROO ete: rs 
“ ?. ote! % 
: “ SOOCOOCGOO +44 
Fig. 1.—Crioak ror Etprerny Lapy. Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s House 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL. Figs. 29-34. 





Fig. 2.—Cross Stireu Borper roR Wasu-stanp 


For description see Supplement. Back,-Fia. 1. 


Tricot CLrorn MANTEL. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 
Da. 8. F. Newoomen, Greenfield, O., says: “In cases 
of general debility, and torpor of mind and body, it 
does exceedingly well.”—[{Adv.] 





PETRIE'’S F- ACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Peratr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bouglit at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken, Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnerr’s 
Coooauns. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fiavonine 
Exrraors consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
{Adv.] 





C. C. Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. -{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


__Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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eS This 
Sy is the Ma- 
an bic Seale hei 
¢ one-ninth its actu 
size By it any lady can 
cut all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
a child can learn from from the hook alone. Mius- 
trated Circulars FREE’ Please mention this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Roow & Havvex, Quincy. Hl. 


A NEW CATar>oue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any addreas on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 


Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


tia ae, aa 


QUEEN & CO pnifAbet Pra 


Golden Hair Wash. 


‘This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.'T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixta AVENUK, New York, 


Revel ards 


on; Latest yet. Agents say: 
le Book and full 
. Give us a tri 

order. © Hinton & bs o, North Haven, Ct, 











“ Ring worm all over daughter's body, cured by Dr. 
Benson's Skin Cure."—Mre. Merriam, Blue Hill, Mass. 









GOLD MEDAL, 4 1878, 
BAKER’S 


9 breakfast CoCvd. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
BARBOUR’S 


Macrame Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 

Jhite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $8.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
mate rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 














ce & Verse 
10c, M4 packs 1,0 00 or 25 Gold Bevel E Cards, 10c 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with ITlust’d Premium List, 
reduced Price List, &c.,25c. &. M. FOOTE, N rthford, Ob 


ae 
TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures, 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 
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CC. GUNTHER’ SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Cloaks 
Far-lined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Mufis, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 

















**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


‘Testimonial of a Bos 
ton lady. 








ISFIGURING ensees, Houmiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofnla, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura REMEDIES. 
Curiovra Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curicena Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Corioura, is indis- 
pensable in ——— Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Currourna Remxpies are eee ure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin sautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Rerolvent, $1. 
Porter Dave any Cuxmtoat Co. .» Boston, Mase. 


; INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
—_ pen needed. Superior for 

decorative work on linen. Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. 














DES 


AE RBMOUSN NGLISH 


A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion, 


As recommended by the greatest English 





Prof. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complex- 
With these the plainest features become attractive. 
aos them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
In England it is recommended by all the best 
thorities. Redness, Roughness, and Chapping are plewsmice and 
a clear and bright apongramss. and a soft, velvety condition im- 

ned, and a good, healthful, and attractive 


fon and a Soft Skin. 


i" ids: 


ISAS 


the weather, winter or summer. 


parted and mainta 
complexion insured. 


d\Vi0 


favor of it that t ever ental, ~A.man 
must be fastidious indeed wha is not 
“His tw it. 


Snoa 


authority on the Skin, 


SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 


PEARS=SOA 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


URUGGIS 


SELIMPEAR'S SOAP 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE 
L, Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, gi ving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
No nets 


required. 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 
of the Dewy Lang- 
try or English Bangs. 
from $3 upward. All 
front pieces Sriaied 
while — wait, for 
12c. each 

The 80- much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


ue“ UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


ad AJ a 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffoe 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 re) per box. Applied on premises if "desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor, 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
ten of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th 1 St, near oth Ave., New York. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Kenstneron Emprowrry, Ourtinn Work, 
Brarpine, Ero. With this Outfit yon can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 18 Srampine Parrerens, De- 
signs of Roses, Rose-Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, 
ete. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
ete., etc. Full instructions for Stamping and Work- 
ing. Box Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, and In- 
structions for IxpeLinie STaMPINa, 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Exrra 
Stamping Parrerns: Sheaf af Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, I5c.; Calla Lily, 
15c.; Bachelor’s Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 15c,; Pond- 
Lilies, 20c. ; Outline Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c.; Sprig of Sumach, 5c. Sprotat Orrer: 
We will send ail of these E xtra Stamping Patterns and 
the apes - Ontfit for $2.00. 

Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Kau de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the bair—will positively promote 
its growth—$1 00 a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will be autify the comple xion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des GrAce to use after—finest 
ata known—$1 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 

Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 Wa jar; Hazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, $1 50. 
6 bottles Golden Hair Wash for $5 00. Also, 
latest novelties in Tortoise-shell Ornaments; 
Shell Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil Dagger Pins, from 
50c. to $2 00 each, according to color of shell; and a 
beautiful assortment of combs, Our Cosmétiques are 
all genuine. Not responsible for those obtained else- 
where. Do not forget also that this is the only store 
where the Genuine Langtry Coiffure is ob- 
tainable; also,a magnificent assortmentof Switches, 
including Ash, Gray, Blonde, etc., in every shade, first 
quality hair only. On receipt of money order, will for- 
ward any of above goods to any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


ABrEe’s BAZAR PATTERNS for 
aes aetened ae +B re weep “ 
Agency arper’s Bazar Patterns, wi 
dispose of their this ville stock, at a great sacrifice. 
Address L. H., Station . N.Y. City. 


Ga» $1 for SPINAL Specific. Instant relief. Sure 
remedy for all pains, D. Foster, Binghamton, N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


ad —— SH Also, orders taken for Su 
For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
t BREWSTER, 259 V West 23d Md Street, New York, 


ROPOLITA PURCHASING “AGENCY, 

122 East 54th Street, New 
York City.—Our connection with leading Importing 
and Parisian Houses furnishes extraordinary facilities 
for securing Novelties at lowest prices; Specialties, 
Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ and Misses’ School Outfits, 
Ladies’ Costumes, and Artistic House Furnishing. 
Shopping ¢ of all kinds carefully attended to. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


ARIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references a Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 
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RIDLEYN, 


GRAND, ALLEN, & ORCHARD STS,, N.Y. 
SEAL-SKINS. 


Finest OTTER DOLMANS, trimmed unplucked 
otter and colored beaver, 50 inches long, $139; real 
value, $200. 

Finest SEAL-SKIN DOLMANS and PALETOTS, 50 
inches long, at $179; real value, $250. 

SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 37 and 38 inches long, $85, 
$95, $105, $115, and $125. Great inducements. 

Fine SEAL SACQUES, 40, 42, and 44 inches long, 
$135, $145, $160, and $175. 

OTTER SACQUES, 87 and 88 inches long, $55, $69, 
$75, $85, $95, to $125. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 


$15, $1S, $22, $25, $29, $33, $39 up. . 


BLANKETS. 


WOOLLEN BLANKETS, at $1.25, $1.35, $1.85, $2.38, 
to $4.50; also at $5, $5.19, $6, to $35 the pair. 

HORSE BLANKETS, $2, $2.50, $3.25, $4, to $10 each. 

STABLE BLANKETS, $1.25, $1.38, $2, to $5 each. 

BED COMFORTABLES, 89c., $1, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50, 
$1.65, $1.75, to $5 each. 

CARRIAGE LAP ROBES 
$10 each. 


BROCADE VELVET. 
20-inch BROCADE VELVETS, Satin pas, in 
colors, at $2.89; selling elsewhere at $3.09 to $3. 


Superb patterns in BLACK BROCADES, § 
grounds, $3, $3.50, and $4. 
Elegant quality MAN'TILLA VELVRTS, full 24-inch, 

cheap at $2.45. 

CLOAKING VELVETS in all colors, Dress Shades. 
beautiful goods, $2.25. 


, $2, $3, $3.25, $4.50, $5, to 


Satin 


$2; 


A few special pieces 22-inch Garments at $1.60 and $2. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1 per yard. 
Silk Velvets, all shades, $1.25 up. 

ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION. 





Ridleys’ Fashion Magazine 
price-list of our entire stock. 
or 50c. per annum. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313, to 321 GRAND S8T.; 
56, 58, 60, TO 70 ALLEN = teegg 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD STREET, N 


BEST & CO, 


contains a complete 
Single Number, 15c. ; 





The largest establishment in the world devoted to the 
Outfitting of Children, 

Buyers of BOYS' AND YOUTHS’ C hay oN 

Hats, Caps, and Furnishing Goods, MISSE ND 

GIRLS’ CLOAKS AND DRESSES, Millinery, Muslin 

and Merino Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, &e., 





and INFANTS’ CLOTHING of every description, will 


find in our stock the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of fashionable styles at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Persons residing in any portion of the United States | 


may avail themselves of the superior advantages afford- 
ed by our establishment by sending for our Fall and 
Winter Catalogue, from which they can order by mail. 
60 and 62 West 23d St., 
BETW LE EN Sth AND 6th AV ES., N. » X. 


DRY GOODS 
BMA 








nanvered in any part of the United 
States at Boston Prices, CATALOGUES 
ok cig i=. alee when desired sam. 

«8 Goods, Silks, Woollens, 
i A ee st ond finest siock in 
this country. Write to 


Jordan, Marsh & Co, ("x 





in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles, Send six 2c. 

_ stamps for samples. Vale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 
ONE-CENT) NEW SET OF CARDS. CUT OUT. 

STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





- 
By retur nm mail. Pull Description 
Moody’s New Tailor System of 
puree é aCutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


ll BARGAINS. 


1. BLACK SILKS, 21-inch, “Our Mo- 


BOGE,” Chee n Secceceecg ctcdnness oes $1.50 

2. COLORED SILKS, 21-inch, “Our 
Monopoly,” at... .. 25. .ssceve-sensccces $1.25 

3. RADZIMIR, 21-inch, Colors and 
DECOR. Sincde<saaten tacetedbals cos <3 $1.50 

4. DRESS VELVETS, ¢2-inch, Colors 
GRE TRROK, Bb ins ccc ccccce. cubadigerseces $2.50 

5. CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 4- 
inch, Colors and Black, at...........-. 7T5e. 

6. LADIES’ CLOTH, 52-inch, Col- 
Mic acccewdnds xos UhaGaeer <nsa <a> $1.25 
7. SEAL-SKIN PLUSH, 52-inch, at.$87.50 

8. BLACK CASHMERES, Lu- 
pimse, 46-inch, at..........ccceeseceee Tbe. 

9. FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, 
Colored, Ob... nsec cccvecscoccepseccess $1.25 

10. BLANKETS, Extra quality, al) 
WOME, Gann n= sub paves ccsccauetncctqnes $4.75 

11. BLACK JERSEY JACKETS 
Best English Cloth...........-0.e.++ $12.00 


These are the best values ever offered, and are worthy 
the attention of every lady in the United States. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Free ow appuicatioy. 


Le Boutillier|or 23a 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 


oenoll 














| » 2 
Constable Ks Ga 


Colors in | 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 
Are now exhibiting their Fall Importation 
of the latest Paris Novelties in Suits, Recep 
tion and Evening Dresses Cloaks Street and 
Carriage Wraps, &c., including s fine assort- 
ment of their own manufacture, 


Droadovay AS 19th st. 





LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 
New and beautiful designs in ail the latest style o 
Art Embroidery in Perforated Patterns, Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Mrs. E. C. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


$66: 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H, Hatcerr &Co., » Portland, Maine. 











This Black Russia Hare Fur 


Cape and Muff, 


Lined with Quilted Satin of supe- 
rior workmanship and perfect fit, 
is sold for 


$6.75 a Set. 


H.C. KOCH & SON 


Have the best-selected stock of 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
MUFFS, CAPES, COLLARS, and FUR TRIMMING 
to match, in NATURAL and BLACK BEAVER, 
NATURAL and BLACK LYNX, RUSSIA HARE, 
BLACK and COLORED ASTRACHAN, SILVER 
FOX, FRENCH CONEY, and CHINCHILLA, &c., 
&c., at prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 





All orders by mail promptly filled 
through Mail Order Department. 


Gth Ave. & 20th St, N.Y. City. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 
VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 
Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 
Ww. should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


31 and 3: 3 West 2 23d ‘St., N. Y. 


SILKS for PATCHWO RK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
A ME RIC AN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N. ¥. 
$4 1p $2 Address Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


Brain worry kills many thousands every year. Dr. 
Benson’ 8 Celery and Chamomile Pills the reme medy. 














per day at home. Sampies worth $5 free. 






























Vevvetery, It 
is . .» much 
sought after for 
jackets and 
trimmed suits 
for children’s 
costumes and 
ladies’ dinner 
dresses. Its 
cost is also an 
element in its 
success, as it 
can be purchas- 
ed at the same 
price as ordi- 
nary brands.’’ 


lustrous in all 





For the ee of the consumer 
we stamp every yard. 


REGIS 





The advantages claimed for 
this Velveteen are not few. Lirst 
the color, which 


pearance is certainly very hand- 
some and not easily distinguished 
Srom velvet; it is thinner and 
Jiner in texture, and consequently 
less heavy than ordinay y velveteen, 
and takes the needle more easily 
than any other make, and finally 
é¢ will outwear any other material 
of equal finish and dress. 


ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN 


TERED 




















= | : 
baal 
4 ARCADIA 
al j 
bade ‘ 
| V Estas V Ei ea. 
| covers FOR CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, - 
| LADY'S BOOK ag et ‘inane 
sie ARCADIA. 
“The ARCADIA SAYS: 


“The ARCADIA 
is 
an improve- 


. ie ene a 

The ap- VELVETEEN 
ment upon or- 
dinary velvet- 
een that is sure 
to be thorough- 
ly appreciated, 
not only during 
the coming 
winter, but for 


many seasons.” 





Be sure and look on the back of 
goods, and see you find this stamp. 


TEFFT, WELLER, & CO., New York, 
And DRY-GOODS DEALERS Generally. 


THE ARCADIA WOVEN BROCHE IS THE MOST DRESSY AND ELEGANT GOODS OF ITS KIND 


__SOLD BY 


IN THE MARKET. 











RICH OPTOMA SILKS 


SACRIFICE. 


We have just purchased the entire stock, number- 
ing 30 pieces, of a large importer of Colored Ottoman 
Silk, at about 50 cents on the dollar. 


Quality ©, $1.25 per yard; Real Vales, $2.00. 
« PF, 146 “ “ 2.26. 
e: By BIS, “2.50. 


20 FASHIONABLE SHADES, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway & 14th St, N, Y. City. 


NINDSON, Crawlored, & SNpSCn, 


19th St. & 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


China, Glass, and Earthenware Dep't. 


JUST ‘OPENED. 


In announcing this addition to our already long 
of Departments, we beg to state that the 
played therein represent only th 
of China, Glass, 


list 
articles dis- 
+ very highest qualities 
and Earthenware, 
in shape 
ported goods. 


and the very latest 


} 


designs and decoration — all 


hewly iIm- 


In our other Departments attractions continue nu- 
merous as ever, 
NOW READY: 


OUR NEW FASHION CATALOGUE, 
“THE FOUR SEASONS,” 


Subscription Price, One Dollar per year. 


The most complete ying Guide published. 


(Sample copies sent free if applied for now.) 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON. 


BONS, 


6000 YARDS 


FOUR-INCH SATIN AND GROS GRAIN, AND 
FAILLETINE ALL-SILK RIBBONS-—-ALL THE 
DESIRABLE SHADES—AT 


25c. PER YARD. 
DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 West 23d St. and 19 West 22d St. 


Shopy 








WINTER CLOAKS 1o%oEi2E%.. 


London dyed Alaska Seal Sacques and Dol- 
mans, Fur and Quilted Lined Garments, 
Braided Jerseys and Newmarkets, The largest 
house in the United States especially devote d to 
the outfitting of Ladies, Misses and Children. Send 
six cents for Fashion Catalogue, containing ele- 
gant Fashion Plates and Prices of all articles 


| of Ladies’ and Children's Clothing, from Millinery 


| to Hosiery. 


| Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lo 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Also, Black Silks, Satins, Bro- 
cades, and Mourning Goods. J.N. COLLINS, 
32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.,.........cceccescceces $4 00 


Sane EE WE IEEE 9 26. 66.606 concadistccsoonse 4 00 
ORE SINE dno cc cntencc<cacsececcecesa 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. , 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQU ARE L IBR ARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)..................+-- 10 00 


Postage Free to ail anbscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Address 



















TRADE MARK 
agualsiogy 


Velvet. 


silk. 


Baveno 


The glossiness of the pile makes it 
equal in appearance to the best Silk 


if it were not for the price, ne one 
would suspect its not being made of 





THE ONLY REAL 


SUBSTITUTE 
GENOA SILK VELVET. 





Velveteen. 


Tas Traps Surriiep sy Mitts & Giss, New Yor«. 
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FACETIZ. 


Litre Hortense, who already has been represented in 
these columns in the réle of the spoiled child, was 
driving not long since through the village in her little 
cart, Asshe drove out on a country road she came toa 
farm-house where some chickens were running about 
the yard. She immediately became interested in watch- 
ing them, and found her fancy so charmed by one of 
the chickens in particular that she became intent upon 
having it forherown. Stopping her pony, she got out 
of the cart and went into the yard. Not being able to 
catch the chicken of her choice, she went to the door 
of the farm-house and asked that it might be given 
her. Fortunately for Hortense the woman whom she 
addressed seemed to have no objections to falling in 
with the child’s request, and was so obliging as to leave 
her work and catch the chicken for the little stranger. 
In consequence Hortense was soon on her way home, 
accompanied by the chicken in a basket. On arriving 
home and showing her new pet, Hortense's aunt, who 
was visiting at the house, expressed surprise and 
displeasure that her niece should ask a poor woman 
for a chicken and make no arrangement about paying 
for it. 

“T shall go there with you to-morrow, Hortense,” 
said Aunt Louise, “ and take that woman a dollar.” 

Hortense ran about with her chicken the rest of the 
day. She was viqued that Aunt Louise should pay no 
attention to her new favorite, and tried in every way 
to get her to take some notice of it. Toward evening, 
her aunt having continued to ignore this latest addition 
to the household pets, Hortense turned to her mother, 
who with Aunt Louise was sitting near by, and said, 
with a patronizing little shrug, “I don’t believe, 
mamma, that Aunt Louise understands it’s a real 
chicken.” 
poor people know not to leeve in zis coun- 
aid Monsieur Legrand, shrugging his shoulders. 
Ley know not ze small zing zat good dinver make. 
Par exemple, I buy piece bif—‘ shank’ you call heem— 
I pay for heem feefteen zante. I cook heem v-a-r-y 
slow wiz planty nice vegetahbel weech grow in my 
garden. Before he ees done I put wiz heem bottel 
white wine—not ze best, but good—ze mushroom, ze 
truffle, an’ few ozzer nice zing weech I haf in my house. 
Voila! ze deesh for ze emperor. An’ all for feefteen 


zants! 








———_@———— 


Now that the Bishop of Peterborough is getting bet- 
ter, a good story may be told in which he plays a part. 
Dr. Magee is a very enthusiastic advocate of temper- 
ance, and some little time ago he succeeded in inducing 
a worthy but not very abstemious Hibernian laborer to 
take the pledge. Shortly afterward the bishop met his 
convert, to his dismay, in a condition of advanced in- 
toxication, ** How ,is this, Pat?” asked the pained 
bishop. “I thonght that you were a teetotaler.” 

“So Lam, your reverence,” answered the unabashed 
one—*‘ so I am a teetotaler, but I'm not a bigoted one.” 
pone Ae 

Proof of the trnth of the ancient saying that “ geog- 
raphy repeats itself” : where the old Harlem Flats were, 
the new Harlem flats are going up. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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OLD-SCHOOL PREJUDICES. 


PERT SCHOLAR (who wants to illustrate specific qravity out of his Natural Philosophy to his busy 
mammy). “S'POSE YOU WERE TO FALL INTO THE WATER, MOTHER, WHAT—” 
Mamay. * But I AIN'T ER GWINE TO FALL INTO NO WATER; AIN'’ GWINE NEAR NO WATER!” 
SCHOLAR. * BUT JUST FOR THE SAKE OF ILLUSTRATION—” 
“AIN'T ER GWINE TO DO IT FOR NOBODY'S SAKE. WHAT'S DE REASON YOU KYARN’ 
LARN ’DOUT PEOPLE'S FALLIN’ IN DE WATER 2?” (with additional contemptuous remarks upon the present 
methods of instruction), 























1500, 


A MARE CP DISTINCTION, A SORT OF PRIVILEGE, AMONG KINGS AND GREAT 
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VOLUME XVL., NO. 45, 


TWO “POETICAL” WILLS. 


Will of John Hedges, late of Finchley, Middlesex, 
proved Sth July, 1737. 


This fifth day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 
To hypo not inclined, 
But of vigorous mind, 
And my body in health, 
I'll dispose of my wealth 
And of all I’m to have 
On this side the grave, 
To some one or other, 
I think to my brother; 
But because I foresaw 
That my brothers-in-law, 
If I did not take care, 
Would come in for a share, 
Which I no ways intended 
Tili their manners were 
mended, 


And of that God knows 
there’s no sign; 
I do therefore enjoin 
And strictly command, 
As witness my hand, 
That naught I. have got 
Be brought to ——_ : 
And I give and devise 
By much as in me lies 
To the son of my mother, 
My own dear brother, 
To have and to hold 
‘All my silver and old, 
As the affectionate 
ledges 

Of his brother 

Joun Heners, 





A err 





Will of William Jacket, late of St. Mary's, Islington, 
proved 17th July, 178% 
I give and bequeath, 
Wien I'm laid underneath, 
To my two loving sisters most dear 
The whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God’s goodness has granted me here. 


And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
With a solemn appeal 
I confirm, sign, and seal 
This the true act and deed of 
Wu. Jaoxer. 

Miss Upper-Ten, an ultra fashionable young bmp 
was called to be with a sister who was dangerously il 
in a Western city. 

“*What can she do for any one ill and perhaps dy- 
ing?” inquired a neighboring acquaintance who had 
heard of her departure. 

“ She might give information as to which side they'll 
be most likely to wear harps on this season,” said 
one of the company, dryly. 


Clergymen who have been yo with delivering 
sermons of soporiferous effect doubtless feel that they 
have been falsely accused, and that it is not the ser- 
mons, after all, that cause sleepiness in church, since a 
burglar has been found in a Lewiston (Maine) house 
of worship, snoring, and with all his tools spread ont 
in readiness for the work that sudden drowsiness pre- 
vented his beginning. 


——~———_ 

A reporter on a daily newspaper was reprimanded 
the other day for spelling salary with two I's. Said the 
editor, ‘* You might have known it would be idle for 


- you to try to increase your own salary.” 


—_——@——— 
When is a precious stone like a hen ?—When it calle 
for a setting. 





Wil UY, 
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1700. 


NOBLES. USED BY COMMANDERS AS A STAFF. 














1776. 


USED BY THE GREAT LADIES. 
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RENTS 








arren 1795. 


THe STAFF OF THE INCROYABLE. 


Tne DANpDy's STICK. 


1883. 


THE SWELL’s CANE. 
HISTORY OF THE CANE (PockKeT EDITION). 


IN USAGE AMONG MANY OFFICERS OF FOOT IN 
EUROPEAN ARMIES. 
(Renewal of an old custom, 











